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Mouth-Happiness 


IN 3 MOVES... 


MOVE NO. 1 


Light a Spud. Don’t let its men- 
Lhol coolness take you off-guard. 
That’s where Old Man Habit 
may try to head you off. Good 





players always look several 
moves ahead to the objective. 
And Move No. 1 in Spuds leads 
to mouth-happiness. 


MOVE NO. 2 


Smoke several Spuds. The men- 
thol taste is gone . . . the cool- 
ness remains. Old Man Habit is 
surrounded. He is about ready 
to admit that Spud’s moist- 
cvol, clean taste keeps your pal- 
ate keen and increases your 
tobacco enjoyment. 


MOVE NO. 3 


Smoke through a pack of Spuds. 
You've mated Old Man Habit. 
You've acquired the taste for 
Spud, You’ve gained your ob- 
jective ... Spud’s fine tobacco 
flavor, Spud’s continual cool, 
clean laste . . . Spud’s mouth- 
happiness. 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES 20 FOR 20¢ 


(30¢ IN CANADA) + THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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RITANNICA owners tell 

us that the Britannica is 
the best investment they ever 
made. Using the Britannica 
daily, they are convinced that 
this is so. 


Not only in entertainment 
and in practical usefulness, 
but often in actual “dollars 
and cents” value, the Britan- 
nica pays for itself over and 
over again. 


Every time the Britannica 
is consulted, it offers author- 
itative information—and un- 
less you are informed, these 
days, you are handicapped. 


Do your children ask 
questions, too? 


A mother says she realizes 
her helplessness and inade- 
quacy as a parent most of all 
when her child asks her ques- 
tions about school work. “I 
ought to be able to help but I 
can’t,”’themothersays.‘‘ There 
is no reference library near our 
home—and besides, very often, 
it isn’t possible to rush off to 
the library whenever a ques- 
tion needs to be answered. 


“IT am buying the Britan- 
nica because it seems the only 
way to meet what is to me a 
difficult and embarrassing sit- 
uation.” The Britannica, for 


SEND FOR FREE NEW 


this woman and her child, has 
been an investment of no un- 
certain advantage. 


it will help you in 
many unexpected 
ways 


Other owners tell similar 
stories: How a camping party 
was equipped under the advice 
of the Britannica; how a law- 
yer won his case because of 
certain data quickly found in 
the Britannica; how inexperi- 
enced settlers in the Carolin- 
ian hills made themselves 
comfortable by first consulting 
the Britannica. 


In these and thousands of 
other instances people write us 
that the Britannica is the best 
investment they ever made. 


The range of the Britan- 
nica’s usefulness to men, wom- 
en and children is limitless. 
No subject under the sun is 
neglected by the 3,500 au- 
thorities who contributed. 


How to use your 


credit profitably—$5 
downand *5a month 


If it is not convenient for you 
to pay cash in full for the 
books, why not use your credit 
and take advantage of the 


Why owners of the 
BRITANNICA say: 


“It’s the best 
investment I’ve ever made!” 


installment plan of buying? 
There is never a better time to 
buy the Britannica than now. 


Considering its size and 
authority and the beauty of 
its text and illustration, the 
Britannica is the least expen- 
sive encyclopaedia you can 
buy. How long, however, con- 
ditions will permit us to main- 
tain this low price is a difficult 
question. No one knows. 


Consequently we advise you 
to buy immediately—under 
the easy payment plan if you 
wish—which allows youalegit- 
imate use of your credit. As 
little as $5 down brings the set 
to you, and $5 a month over a 
short period enables you to 
have the immediate use of this 
highly useful set of books. 


Send the coupon today. A 
booklet by return mail gives 
you complete details of the 
Britannica, the easy thrift 
plan and the low prices. 


Richard M. Baker, Kent, Conn. 

“It is the best investment in books 
I ever made. A public library in the 
home, and a lifetime of reading with 
pleasure and achievement combined.” 


Frank Oberst, Forestdale, N. Y. 
“I believe this to be the most prof- 
itable investment any home could 
make.” 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
“One of the first things we must 
have for ourselves as well as our chil- 
dren is some kind of general reference 
library, and I find that the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica fills this need ad- 
mirably.” 


Send For Free 
Booklet 


Learn more about the new Bri- 
tannica today. Fill out the cou- 
pon and drop it in the mail. We 
will send you by return mail a 
large booklet free, rich in color 
plates, maps and sample pages, 
and containing a full description 
of the 24 volumes of the Britan- 
nica, its 3,500 contributors, the 
15,000 illustrations, many in 
color, and its 500 maps. You will 
learn about the low prices. Mail 
the coupon now. No obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Nazne.... 


BOOKLET TODAY 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 
your new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps 
from the latest Britannica, together with low price offer 
representing a saving of many dollars. 


2-L.-D-1 
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But Radio Message 


Roxy in Tin 
oe. Brings Ontario Man Back 


Machamer’s Polly 


PAGE 16 into the Fold—to Stay! 


Sinbad 
PAGE 21 

; : AR away in North Bay, in Ontario, 
E. S. Martin Canada, Mr. Thomas Hall listened to 
PAGE 24 : | a radio program from “the States.” It 

: = | seemed to Mr. Hall that an old friend was 

On _— hed ™ Doctors | speaking, a friend he’d long neglected in his 
- | search for gold in distant lands. Not five 


| we Os a  . | minutes after the close of that program, Mr. 
Useless Side of New York | Hall was again in touch with his old friend. 





‘ 


SINCE WHEN? 





dns ne wows 


PAGE 28 But let this letter tell you, in Mr. Hall's 
The College Para de own words, the story of his happy reunion. 


PAGE 34 North Bay, Ontario, Canada, 


February 18, 1932. 





A 4 A woman from California is the 
y author of a rather scathing letter 
we have just received. 


Edgeworth, 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


Movies 
PAGE 36 


My dear Sirs: 


“IT seem to be getting a little weary 
of the advice you heap upon us women 
about perspiration odor. 


: Listening to your excellent broadcast tonight 

: Th : I cannot resist the urge to write you. This 

: eatre urge is kindled by remorse that I have strayed 

“ne f . : 7 2 from the ‘“‘straight and narrow’’ path that should 

We must realize the danger. We : PAGE 38 have been trodden by me since first I smoked 
must not risk disillusioning the men. : 

We must use something regularly, : Book Marks From London, England, by way of Shanghai. 


your entrancing weed. 


> ‘ aily bs Sing . Mombasa, Odessa, Algiers, Las 
ener Gan oar a bath. PAGE 40 Palmas, Sidney, N “s. wv. ‘cal Montreal te 


, : this small but busy city is a long route and a 
Art Lines—Style Lines far cry. Eventually reaching the lands where 

the Ogoki joins the Albany, ever in search of 
PAGE 42 the yellow metal, I lost track of Edgeworth. I 
forgot the delicacy and the satisfaction of the 
tobacco that once was all to me. 


“All right, we admit it. And most 
of us do something about it. 


“But since when has perspiration 
odor become a failing of the feminine 
sex exclusively? Don't men perspire? 
Is there any good reason why 
they shouldn't do something about it? 


Crossword Puzzles ieee 
Within five minutes of the closing of your 


PAGE 44 | program, I telephoned a good friend and this is 
what I said, “‘Hello, Tom, have you any Edge 
worth in stock ?*’ And he replied, ‘‘Sure I have." 
Well, 1 ordered a stock and tonight I shall sleep 
all the sounder, knowing what the morrow is 
bringing 





Such is Lifel 
PAGE 46 


“Call us unreasonable if you dare.” 


Vv Well, we don’t dare, do we, men? 
Why not look at this thing squarely— 
especially since perspiration odor is 
such an easy thing to avoid? 


I have returned to the good old ‘‘straight and 
narrow.’ 


Queerespondence 
PAGE 48 Cheerio, 
Thomas Hall 





Are you entirely satisfied with your pres- 
ent tobacco? If not, perhaps you yourself 
60 E. 42nd St. New York should try Edgeworth. Edgeworth is dif- 
Frep. G. FRANCIS, ferent—a blend of rich burleys in which the 
Chairman of the Board natural savor is re- 
CLAIR MAXWELL, President tained. Your name and 
LANGHORNE GIBSON, Vice President address, sent to Larus 
HENRY RICHTER, Treasurer & Bro. Co., at 113 S, 
GeorGE T. EGGLESTON, 22d St., Richmond, 
Eastor Va., will bring you a 
. free sample package of 


JURNEY WILLIAM :. S. MARTIN 
GurNEY W ILLIAMS I Mart Edgeworth. You can 
Associate Editors 


Just half a minute morning or evening 
when you dress is all you need. A little 
Mum rubbed under each arm and you 
can’t offend with perspiration odor. 


Published by 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Mum is an instant cream deodorant. 
It’s harmless to skin and clothing. It 
doesn’t interfere with natural perspira- 
tion processes—just destroys body odor. 


Keep a jar of Mum in the bathroom; 
take it in your traveling bag; it can’t 
spill or scatter. Be safe all day every 
day—with Mum. At all toilet counters, 
$85c and 60c. Mum Mfg. Co., Inc., ort 
75 West St., New York. buy it in vacuum 

sealed tins—or in the 
Lire is published monthly, in the United 1 k 
States, Great Britain, Canada and British Pos- famous 15-cent pocket 
sessions. Title registered in U. + pe Office. | packages in Ready- 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copy- ys 
righted. For Reprint rights in Great Britain Rubbed or Plug Slice 
apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Build- Form. Put Edgeworth 


ings, Fetter Lane, London, E, C., England. : " : — 
The foreign trade supplied from Lire’s Lon- | In your pipe and smoke it. 


don Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, a J 
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narrow” through an Edgeworth radio pro- 
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USE MUM ON BURNING FEET. When your feet 
are hot and perspiring rub lightly with 
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This is a husband getting rid of 
DANDRUFF 


Listerine achieves amazing 









results in treating loose 






dandruff and overcoming 






scalp inflammations 










Are you troubled with a dandruffy condition of 
the scalp? Is your scalp too dry or too oily? Does 






it itch and burn? Do you lose an excessive 






amount of hair when you comb it? 






If so, we urge you to try Listerine. Most men 






who have any of the above troubles are skeptical 






about getting rid of them. But some of the most 






enthusiastic boosters for Listerine are the very 






skeptics who thought it would not work. We 
are constantly receiving letters from such men 







—and women too—praising Listerine for its 






quick results. 






There is nothing complicated about using Lis- 






terine. You simply douse it on the scalp either be- 
fore or after a thorough washing of the hair. Fol- 







low this with a vigorous massage—and when we 






say Vigorous, we mean vigorous. Keep it up until 






you can feel the scalp tingling and glowing. Al- 






low the Listerine to remain as long as possible 






before rinsing it off. 






Since Listerine is a swift germicide, it attacks 






any surface infection that may be present. If 






loose dandruff exists, Listerine dissolves and re- 






moves the scales. And almost immediately it re- 
lieves that inflammation which so frequently ac- 
companies a dandruff condition. 








In mild cases, one or two applications of List- 






erine is usually sufficient. In more severe cases, 






when the hair roots have become seriously in- 
volved, it frequently gets results, If not, consult 







a good dermatologist. 






If you are married, you'll get a vote of thanks 
if you tell your wife that Listerine is great for 







setting a wave. 










Send for our FREE BOOKLET OF ETIQUETTE— 
tells whtat to wear, say, and doat social affairs. Address, 
Dept. L.I. 10, Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. \ 


LISTERINE 4 | 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC... relieves itching, burning scalp 
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Twenty Cents out of every Dollar 


of the income of the people 


is the cost of government 





HE United States, 

your State, your 
City or your County 
must depend on taxa- 
tion to pay its current 
expenses, to carry on 
its undertakings, to pay 
off its bonds. 


” 


13 


YEAR 19] 


CENT OF 


Q) ae 100% 100% 100% 


Every one—rich or 
poor—bears a share in 


in the United States 


r500 =e GOV'T EXPENDITURES ee 
A INCOME 
~400 C) POPULATION = 


178 % 


112% 


Governmental expen- 
ditures constituted 8 
per cent of the national 
income in 1913 and 20 
per cent of the national 
income in 1931. 


~ 


Lee --> 


Expenditures by Fed- 
eral, State and Munici- 
pal Governments equal 
1/5 of the income of the 











the tax burden. 1913 


“ 


Some pay income taxes, estate or inheri- 
tance taxes, specific duties or excise taxes. 
But all are taxed indirectly by the neces 
sary inclusion of taxes in the cost of 
food, clothing, rent, merchandise, trans 
portation and other necessities obtained 
through the merchant, the landlord, the 
transportation companies and others 
who, themselves, are taxed. 


“” ™~ 





While the population of the United States 
increased by 29 per cent between 1913 
and 1931, the expenditures of Federal, 
State and Municipal Governments in- 
creased by 375 per cent. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
4 


















METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ade American people—one 


day’s income out of five. 


© 1982 w.1.1. co. 


~ 


The only sources from which money 
can be obtained for the payment of such 
expenditures are the men, women and 
children of the country—by taxation, 
direct or indirect. Bond issues merely 
postpone the day when the expenditure 
must be paid for—by taxes, for there is 
no other method. 





Yd ~ 





The only control over such expenditures 
rests with representatives of the people 
chosen for executive or legislative posi- 
tions by the voters in their own com- 
munities. 





ONE MADISON AVE., NEw YORK, N.Y. 
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FORTY-NINTH YEAR 











“If the people are to control the gov- 


ernment, they must pay the taxes.” 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE 


“Neither Mr. Hoover nor Mr. Mellon 


could run a speakeasy profitably.” 
—GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 





























“This crisis is what it is.’ 
—WALTER LIPPMANN 


“There isn’t enough food value in 


white flour to support a worm.”’ 
—BERNARR MACFADDEN 


























“There is, my friends, plenty of 
hokum in the Republican Party.” 
—GENE TUNNEY 


“With the exception of capitalism, 
there is nothing so revolting as 


yen, revolution.” 
An —GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


























GREAT MINDS AT WORK 








ffer from Connie's Serenaders.” 


Quaint Interrogations 
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Dr. Harry 
philosophy, asked, “What would we 
say if Harvard University would be 


Ty. 


Overstreet, professor of 


auctioned off?” 

Our answer: “Bully.” 

Theron McCampbell, State Con 
gressman, asked, “Is the New Jersey 
Legislature an insane asylum?” 

Our answer: “Practically.” 

Frank R. Fageol, President of the 
Twin Coach Company, asked, “What 
would political influence have to do 


with getting a franchise?” 


Our answer: “Nothing at all.” 

Molla Bjurstedt Mallory, tennis star, 
asked, ‘Why does anybody work?” 

Our answer: “It’s a quaint custom.” 

Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, asked, “How can men be free 
when multi-millionaires grow fat and 
multiply ?” 

Our Answer: “Buy a comptometer 
and do your own multiplying.” 

W. E. Farbstein. 





Bitter Biographies 
Unlike his bockish prep school mates 
He never entered in debates; 
There was, he'd say with a grimace, 
A single side to any case. 
(Thus early, Fate, it can be seen, 
Had marked him for a college dean.) 


LIFE LINES 


Two kinds of football are being 
played on American gridirons this 
Fall: (1) the regulation intercollegiate 
style, and (2) Graham McNamee’s 
version. 


The greatest tribute to the art of 
the photographer is not Hollywood, 
it’s a boarding school chosen from a 
catalogue. 


If colleges and universities keep re- 
ducing their stadium seat prices the 
only people who will go will be those 
who like football. 


In line with other suggestions aimed 
to bring back prosperity, why not have 
the Government put ‘Post No Bills” 
signs on all the mail boxes? 


“How can we tell whether or not 
students have been drinking at football 
games?” demands a college official. 
Well, ome way would be to ask them 
to pronounce chrysanthemums. 


There is one thing about listening to 
political speeches on the radio: it 
makes you think that the announcers 
and crooners aren’t such bad fellows 
after all. 


You can praise our good old Amerti- 
can customs all you want but just try 
to get a bottle of Scotch through it. 


The Noise Abatement Commission 
of New York has made a lengthy re- 
port on how noises may be abated, but 
we doubt if anyone heard it. 
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“He says he ain't 

gonna shave ’til he 

sells a copy of Bally- 
hoo.” 
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PEACEFUL MAN 


..-A Lesson for Listeners-in 


Wie when I opened the door 
this man was standing there. 
He looked all right enough, 
but when I thought of it later I re- 
membered noticing something peculiar 
about his eyes. He said he lived in the 
apartment across the court and his win- 
dows opened facing ours. Then, right 
out of a clear sky, he started talking 
about he was a peaceful man, enjoyed 
his home and family, and liked to get 
along with his neighbors. 

We told him we felt the same way 
about it and were always glad to make 
new friends, specially with our neigh- 
bors. Then he said he'd come home 
from his office tired and that after a 


good dinner he got out a book he'd 


been planning to read for a month and 
got all settled in his chair for a nice, 
quiet evening. 

He started in to read, he said, but be- 
gan noticing the radio. After about 
two hours, he said, he finally decided 
not to read, but to come over and ask 
about the radio. 

First he asked if it wasn’t one of 
those kind you could make very loud 
and I told him yes, it would go very 
loud—in fact, I told him, we kept it 
on pretty loud all the time so we could 
hear it anywhere in the house we hap- 
pened to be. 

Then he said something else about 
how he couldn’t get interested in what 





he was reading for listening to the 
radio and I told him I was glad our 
neighbors could enjoy it as much as we 
could, pointing out how that wouldn't 
be possible if it wasn’t such a powerful 
set. He said it sounded as if it was right 
in his own parlor and his wife said she 
could hear it all during the day just as 
good. In fact, he said, the only time they 
couldn’t hear it was when they closed 
all the windows or went out to a movie. 


hehe a 


H? was standing near the 
fire-place while we were 
talking and suddenly he got 
to looking at an antique con- 
traption the wife bought to 
sort of give the place an atmos- 
phere, she calls it. He seemed 
very interested in a big brass 
poker and asked if we minded 
him looking at it. He said he 


1/ thought it was a very nice 


piece—he called it a piece— 
and sort of weighed it in his 
hand as if to get the feel of it. 

Well, then we went on talk- 
} ing some more about the ra- 

dio. He wanted to know how 
it worked, how you stepped it 
up—that’s the technical radio 
term for making it louder, you 
know—and so I stepped it up 
real big just for his benefit. 
While it was going real loud, 
he said he would like to see in 
back of it and so we turned it 
around and opened it up so he 
could see. 

I didn’t notice he was still holding 
the poker in his hand until I heard a 
sort of low growling noise and looked 
up and it was him. 





f- IRST he hooked the poker in be- 
hind the tubes and raked every one 
of them off at the base with one stroke. 
Then he started jabbing and jerking 
and tearing around inside until he rip- 
ped out the whole works, wires, plates, 





“Poppa, look! Maybe we should give the baby harp lessons!’ 
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condensers and all. Finally he pushed 
over the cabinet, kicked several large 
holes in it, and jumped up and down 
on what was left until ic was smashed 
into veneered kindling. 

Well, then he just stood there for a 
while, panting and looking down at 
the wreckage. Then he seemed to take 
a deep breath and let it out all at once, 
sort of like a sigh, and walked out. I 
was so flabbergasted I didn’t move a 
muscle to stop him and he still had that 
funny look in his eyes and the poker in 
his hand. 

When the police got there they 
found him sitting by the window, read- 
ing a book, just like nothing had hap- 
pened. He went along with them, as 
peaceful a man as you ever saw. At the 
trial, the judge said he thought this 
guy had suffered enough, 
and turned him loose. 
There was something 
phoney about that, be- 
cause he wasn’t in jail five 
minutes, and I don’t call 
that suffering. And besides, 
half a dozen fool people 
who live in the apartment 
house came down to bail 
him out. 

That was enough for me. 
I'm no fool, and I told the 
agents so. Lease or no lease, 
I wasn’t going to live in 
the same house with a nut. 
They must be crazy, too, 
because they didn’t put up 
any fuss at all about me 
moving and I still had six 
months to go on my lease. 

Well, anyway, we had 


“All right—you go your way 
and I'll go mine!” 


i * 


the new radio in by the time we got all 
moved—listen, I'll step her up for you 
—Loy Warwick. 


now.... 


If at First You Don’t Succeed 


ELL me, vulture, how you can 
Speak so smugly of your “present” 
Husband? Is the wretch a man 
Or a toothsome bit of pheasant 
To be eaten up perforce 
When you see the salad course? 


Tell me, why are you so proud 
Ot your record with its many 
Hapless mates to whom you've vowed 
Constancy. It isn’t any 
Triumph, to be guilty of 
Failure at prolonging love. 
Margaret Fishback. 


Rustic: What's matter, cantcha read? 


WHY NOT? 
... Give the Men a Break 


R. JAMES C. Mac- 

Mason was married at 

one o'clock yesterday in High 

Church to Miss Alice For- 

sythe. Mr. MacMason was a 

stunning groom attired in 

cutaway, gray spats, gray tie, 

and white boutonniére with 

stiff shirt to match. The 

groom’s trousers were of me- 

dium width with wide black 

and gray stripes and a marked 

pleat at the waist level. His 

shoes were black, highly 

shined, and his hair was part- 

ed on the left in the current 

popular style, brushed back from the 
temple. 

The best man, Arthur W. Drake, 
popular son of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Hollingsworth, and a grandson of the 
late Colonel Rumpel-Rumpel, has been 
one of the season’s most popular 
young-men-about-town, making his 
début at a party given for him by his 
parents at the Frankenstein-Plush last 
December. He carried a handsome 
ebony cane to church, and was clad 
in a striking cutaway with long low 
lines and a fetching gray ascot. His 
trousers’ stripes were predominantly 
black to match his hair. 

The ushers were George Fuller, 
Oscar Hubbard and Blake Ferguson 
of New York, Henry Lenhart and 
Dwight Slater of Boston, and Theo- 

dore Symonds of Balti- 
more. They wore cutaway 
costumes rented from Gus 
the Costumier, Inc., includ- 
ing gray spats of a lighter 
shade than the groom's and 
best man’s, gray ties, a gift 
of the groom’s, jet black 
socks (which did not 
show) and white bouton- 
niéres. The groom’s father 
wore a dark blue business 
suit with a blue tie. 

The bride and brides- 
maids were attired in the 
conventional bride’s and 
bridesmaid’s costumes. A 
reception was given for the 
groom after the wedding 
at his parents’ home on De 
Courcy Street. 

—Parke Cummings. 




















"I’m borrowing your salesman from Utah, Mr. Bryant.” 





FOOTBALL FUNDAMENTALS 


For Player and Spectator 
With Sketches by the Author 


(Editor's Note: Another feothall 
season is at hand: soon millions of 
otherwise Americans will be 
crowding into stadia, from the rock- 
bound coast of Maine to the sunkissed 
shores of Cali—.) 

( Author's Note: May I begin now?) 

(Editor's Note: Yes; £0 ahead.) 


Sane 


N this article I should like to discuss 
two aspects of football: (1) Play- 
ing the Game, and (2) Watch- 


Pig. (Darkened area shows source 


football.) 


ing the Game. All right then. 


row. In this play the ball is snapped 
to A who examines it for defects and 
reports to Inspector B who, in turn, 
marks it OK or NG as the case may be. 
While all this is going on, the quarter- 
back counts ten and runs like-hell for 
C, who pretends he isn’t looking. D 
then sneaks up on E (who is busily 
engaged in scraping the cake out of his 
pipe) and builds a fire under him. You 
can very well imagine the confusion 
that ensues. Disregarding the value of 
this play as a point winner it’s one of 
the best exercises I know of for giving 
a team cramps and water on the knee. 

There's one more play I wanted to 
tell you about but Coach Twerp used it 
so much that there’s nothing left of it 
now. Just bear in mind that biting, 
kicking, scratching and screaming at 
the wrong time will help more than 


the undergrad- 
uates of your 
fraternity won't 
get around to 
buying your 
seat until 2 
p-m. on the 
day of the 
game. You 
might as well 
resign yourself 
to that fact and consider yourself lucky 
if you see the game at all. 

If, then, you are to sit with rooters 
from the opposing school, just realize 
that you'll only make an ass of yourself 
by jumping up and down and yowling 
every time your team makes a two-foot 
gain. The best thing to do under the 
circumstances is to refrain from all 
sound and show your school spirit by 
taking a quiet drink every time the 
boys make a first down. By the time 
they will have gained a hundred yards 
or so you will have bashed in the derby 
of the man in front of you and will 

have been asked to leave, first 


Spectators’ 
equi pment 





1. Up to now no one has 
succeeded in setting forth in a 
short article the rudiments of 
this King of Sports and asacon- 
sequence many an embryo grid 
star (who is too lazy to read 
the rules book) spends his Sat- 
urday afternoons getting tight 
when he should be out dislo- 
cating his collar bone for his 
alma mater. As a matter of fact, 
football is easily learned. The 
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by the spectators around you, 
later by the usher, and event- 
ually by two State troopers. It is 
then up to you to get back to 
your fraternity as best you can, 
take a drink, lie down near the 
radio, and fall asleep. 

The next morning you will 
wake up in the dormitory feel- 
ing slightly less used up than 
the entire varsity team, and the 
Brothers will be whispering 
your name over and over with 








rules, like the players, can be 
picked up in a very few minutes 
and quickly laid away for good. 
So much for the preliminary stuff. 

One of the greatest players in my day 
(1930) Peter J. Comish who 
played end for my alma mater, the 
University of—pshaw! the name has 
escaped me for the moment. At any 
rate, Pete later became right end at 
an Eastern institution. T/at was a crush- 
ing team! They played together all last 
season crushing rocks, and Pete was 
on the right end. I think his number 
was 31309, but that’s neither here nor 
there. 

Now that you have mastered the pre- 
liminary rules, let us turn our attention 
to the plays. One I have in mind was 
used for over a century by Coach Twerp 
of my University but I could never 
understand why because it never 
worked and lost us 141 games in a 


was 


Play by play diagram nobody can understand. 


anything else to get you thrown off the 
team. If you follow instructions care- 
fully there’s mo reason why you 
shouldn’t make the all-American this 
year, especially if your name is Dov- 
shovsmolsky. 

2. Now for you readers who have 
been patiently waiting for rules for 
watching the game from the very last 
row at the top of the 
stadium where a 50-mile 
wind blows off your hat 
17 times during the first 
half on the coldest day of 
late Fall. 

One of the first things 
to learn is that you'll 
never be able to get a 
ticket for your own side 
of the gridiron because 


Football 


position for biting 
Op ponent. 


singular interest. It will de- 
velop that you didn’t want to 
go to bed after that glorious victory, 
and that in the scuffle that followed 
you kicked the President of the house 
in the eye. A generous donation to 
the chapter of two new bridge lamps 
and a solid leather lounging chair will 
patch things up and you can call your 
football season at an end. 

In conclusion I want to say that 
practice makes perfect, 
and no matter whether 
you want to fight your 
way to a position on the 
team or fight your way in- 
to the wrong seat in the 
grandstand, the formula 
is the same: just fifteen 
minutes a day will finish 
you. 

—Gurney Williams 
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A tintype of Roxy, 
Little Caesar of 


movie exhibitors, 
by Tony Balcom 











century, one Samuel Lionel Rotha- 

fel, or Rothapfel, enlisted in the 
United States Marines. He chose the 
Marines, in preference to the Army 
and Navy, because the Leathernecks 
paraded in vivid blue trousers that had 
red stripes flashing down the seams. 
It was an incident that at the time was 
seemingly unimportant to any one ex- 
cept young Rothafel. Its full enormity 
was not to be realized until some 
twenty-five years later, when whole 
battalions of nattily-dressed, snappily- 
drilled ushers with catechetic courtesy 
were unleashed to capture an unsus- 
pecting film-going world. Rothafel had 
become Roxy, the motion picture thea- 
tre impresario. He later was to become 
a colonel in several states, including, 
of course, the Kentuckian, but he re- 
mained and remains a Marine at heart. 

The late Dr. Frank Crane, on the 
occasion of one of Roxy’s more notable 
premieres, the opening of the Rivoli 
Theatre on Broadway in 1917, penned 
this prose-poem encomium: 

“The walls of Jericho fell down be- 
fore him and he marched straight up 
to the biggest city in the world, and 
said city, that is hungry for men that 
can do things, said ‘Come on! the town 
is yours.’ 

“He was nobody’s son-in-law. He 
was not a protege of Jake and Lee. 
Neither J. P. Morgan nor Roosevelt 
nor Boss Murphy took him up. And 
you needn’t look around further for 
some sinister explanation of his success. 

“He made good. That's all. That's 
why he came to this cold and cruel 
city and ate it up.” 

It is a legend, of doubtful authen- 
ticity, that a Broadway wag, on reading 
this eulogy, had Campbell's Funeral 
Church telephone the high priest of the 
movie temples and offer to bury him 
free of charge. 

But the legend is no more here or 


Semen before the turn of the 





there than the good Dr. Crane’s analy- 
sis is a satisfying explanation of Roxy’s 
success, although we shall take to heart 
that gentle reproof and search for no 
sinister reason. 


_ private life, what little 
there is of it, is to be charted on 
no map of regular routine. His home, 
where he is a martinet who insists that 
the family be at table when he arrives 
and that the children observe the cur- 
few he has set for them, is a sixteenth 
floor apartment in Cen- 
tral Park West at Sev- 
enty-second street, with 


a terrace overlooking 
New York's Central 
Park. 


His hour of rising 
depends on how late he 
has been up the night 
before and how early 
he must keep his first 
appointment of the day. 
He does with little 
sleep and, if necessary, 
will begin work in the 
morning. But it is more 
likely to be five o'clock 
in the afternoon when 
he arrives at the theatre, 
prepared to labor all 
night and expecting 
others to work with 
him. Not that he demands from others 
more than he is willing to give himself. 
For often he works in the theatre at 
twenty-four hour stretches, munching 
his favorite dish of frankfurters and 
sauerkraut whenever and wherever it is 
brought to hand, and snatching naps 
on a cot in his office. 

Breakfast for Roxy is a light meal. 
He eats no lunch, unless a business en- 
gagement calls for one. Dinner, taken 
at home if possible, is the most sub- 
stantial meal of the day. If he still is 
up, and usually he is, there will be a 
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midnight snack. He believes that a 
man, after passing a certain age, must 
be careful of what he eats, and of when 
and how he eats it. Roxy, who was 
born July 9, 1882, has passed that age 
and now strives to maintain a constant 
weight of 168 pounds. He will adhere 
to the strictest regimen to bring back 
his weight to that point if it swings 
so much as a pound or two in either 
direction. 

Diet is only part of the vigilance he 
maintains over health. Now and again 
he interrupts his busi- 
ness day to take a 
shower bath, insisting 
upon a spray so power- 
ful that it requires all 
his strength to stand up 
against its lashing. He 
smokes a pipe, cigars 
and perhaps half a pack 
of cigarettes a day, but 
no one of these before 
breakfast. He drinks an 
occasional cocktail or 
highball, but he does 
not seek them out. He 
plays handball regularly 
in McGovern’s gymna- 
sium, and will drop 
abruptly any business 
for a game of golf. His 
golf is either very good, 
in the seventies, or 
pretty bad, over one hundred—never 
of a middling sort. He has had tutors 
by the handful: Gene Sarazen, Mac- 
Donald Smith, Willie Macfarlane and 
Alex Morrison. They have done his 
game some good and, he believes, 
probably just as much harm. 

In the evening, his favorite diversion 
is to escort a crowd to Coney Island, 
stuff it with “hot dogs’’ and sauer- 
kraut, whirl it over roller coasters and 
pay all the bills. In his company, none 
other may spend money. 

In appearance, Roxy bears more 
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An extension side-platform on which passengers can walk out to 


gel an ade quale idea 0 


than a faint resemblance to Mussolini. 
His five feet, seven and one-half inches 
are set off in a chesty build. He has 
the high forehead, accentuated by a 
receding hair-line, the tanned face, the 
same nervous tension, the same driving 
power, the same ceaseless striving for 
theatrical effect. And, although there 
is no other impression he would rather 
dissipate, the same determination to 
command, to be absolute dictator. He 
does not use the title, but he still is as 
much the major of Marines as he was 
during the war when he returned to 
the corps and saw active service in 
France in charge of its motion picture 
department and bureau of public in- 
formation. 


 pcscyy and page boys must salute 
him. Assistants, even on the high 
plane of near-associates, must bear in 
mind that Roxy is the supreme authority. 
He can be excitable to a fault, scorching 
subordinates with criticism in the 
presence of others. Ten minutes later 
he is likely to be friendly and contrite. 
He can be kindly, generous and sym- 
pathetic, often naively sympathetic, to 
those with afflictions. A girl in one of 
his shows whom he scarcely knew once 
told him she was in trouble. Roxy, 
without hesitation, had a check pre- 
pared for her to pay her way home. 
Roxy has the energy and enthusiasm 
to command respect and admiration, if 
not affection. He can infuse his sub- 
ordinates with some of his own dynam- 
ic sweep. Strutting as proudly as a 
peacock, or sergeant, at the weekly 
drills of his ushers, he can persuade 
them with hearty sales talks that a stiff 
carriage and a patter of courtesy are 
the two essential properties of the show 
business. But he is too much the little 
Napoleon to make them like him. 


f the size of their ship. 


Cadet-corps ushers are the real pride 
of Roxy’s heart, and, as an example of 
the distinction they have attained, he 
will refer to the many “‘cariketchers” of 
them that have appeared in humorous 
magazines. Future managers and de- 
partment heads, he likes to declaim, 


will rise from the ranks of those boyish 
forms. 


yi notion of elevating the once 
lowly usher to the position of Lit. 
tle Boy Blue in uniform came, as Roxy 
is the first to say, directly from his 
Marine days. They are trained in first 
aid, in setting up exercises and in long 
stretches of standing erect. They are 
lectured upon the values of “thank 
you” and the “patron is always right.” 
They must observe codes of conduct 
and bearing that stress the values of 
polished shoes and punctuality and 
cite the sins of social intercourse, even 
to the extent of conversing with an- 
other usher, and gum-chewing during 
working hours. They must undergo a 
physical examination once a week. And 
they always must have a shower bath 
before putting on the house uniform. 
“There is,” as Roxy explains porten- 
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ircher bought it from a farmer bo} 
named Jojo... 











Mrs. Archer gave it to Alice Hen- 
derson, a great friend eee 














Alice Henderson gave it to Nora 
to take home with her... 








The cook gave it to the egg man 
from Valley Farm, and... 





Nora gave it to the cook as a birth- 
day present... 





The egg man gave it to his boy 
named Jojo! 








THE WILD DUCK 












rously, “‘a reason for every- 


thing.” 


[ eww de luxe is 
one of many innova- 
tions Roxy has brought to 
the theatre since he entered 
it twenty-five years ago with 
absolutely no apparent quali- 
fication for the career that 
finds him today the most 
successful man in his field. 
He never made a formal 
study of music, of dancing, 
of staging or of lighting. 

Countless fans and fol- 
lowers have seen or heard 
him conduct an orchestra 
through = such_—s popular 
(Heavenhelpus !) divertisse- 
ments as “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance”’ and the overture 
from “William Tell.” But 
Roxy, beyond an elementary 
pounding of a piano, plays 
no instrument and reads no 
note. He has learned the 
numbers by ear and memo- 
rized the leader’s motions so 
far as routine motions are 
necessary. And he loves to 
conduct. 

When he presented his 
first motion picture show 
back in 1907, his profes- 
sional equipment, in addi- 
tion to a seven-year spell! 
with the Marines, consisted 
of successive failures as cash 
boy, book agent (several 
times as book agent) and 
baseball player. His employ- 
ment at the moment found 
him in charge of the back 
room of a saloon in Forest 
City, Pa. 

If Roxy brought no profes- 
sional training with him to his new ca- 
reer, he did bring with him a great deal 
of the tradition of the late Phineas Tay- 
lor Barnum. He had a natural aptitude 
for theatrical effects, a close sympathy 
with the entertainment-seeking masses 
and an ability to clothe a huge amount 
of hokum in the theatrical gauze. But 
he accomplishes these effects in the 
grand manner. 

Through it all, Roxy has fol- 
lowed two superstitions. His theatres, 
when possible, have had names be- 
ginning with ‘‘R’’—the Regent, Rialto, 
Rivoli and Roxy. They have opened 
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“Two, please.” 


on Friday. Since Roxy’s advent Friday 
has become the regular day for the 
introduction of new shows in Broad- 
way’s motion picture houses. 


ND through it all he has been a dis- 
ciple of numbers, larger and larger 
numbers. Everything he does must be 
bigger, and still bigger again, if not 
better. He has increased seating capac- 
ity in theatres from a few hundred to 
six thousand. He has increased the 
number of men in their house orches- 
tras from twelve to one hundred and 
twelve, and elevated them from pit to 


platform. If the music has not been bet- 
ter, at least it has been louder, and the 
players have been in sight. He has put 
ushers in the lobbies by squads. He has 
gilded the chandeliers and carpeted 
the stairways. None of which may 
have improved motion pictures, but the 
crowds have followed where Roxy led. 
He measures his own success in 
terms of seating capacity, so it will be 
another step upward when he opens 
the new house, largest in the world, in 
Radio City this Fall. In it, he declares, 
he will have a ‘“‘whole regiment” of 
—John Harkins. 


ushers. 














POLLY—NO. 2 











When I have the nth degree of nothing to 
do I spend an evening with Polly—who talks 
so much that I sometimes suspect she was a 
waif abandoned in a telephone booth! I 
adore the expertness of her handling 
dumb things intelligently and vice versa. 

—Jefferson Machamer 











































1. 


"You don't want to see Gable and 
Shearer?—You want to sit here and 
listen to Roosevelt and Hoover? I 
suppose we can sit in the dark and 
get heart hiccups over Hoover's 
tariff appeal!” 


"Roosevelt is certainly 
right about that—I mean 
the workingman having his 
beer when he wants it. But 
what would the unem- 


ployed drink?” 































weeks—and 
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"I spent a week on a farm in 
Tuxedo Park and gained six- 
teen pounds and a boy with 
a Hispano Sweeza broke our 
engagement ° 
Farm Relief indeed! I had to 
drink lemon juice for nine 
lemons have 
, nothing to do with farms— 


be Cause of 


before I was normal again.” 






“T can't get thrilled over politics, 
angel—not even if Bing Crosby 
crooned ‘Harvest Moon’ for Farm Re- 
lief. If there are people who insist 
on being farmers and living around 
cows and pigs away from Park 
Avenue, why should they bother 
the rest of us- 
lives to live!” 









—We hat @ ourT own 





“Just listen to Roosevelt! He want 
Prohibition repealed—dadd) told 
me that! By the way—speaking of 
daddy and Prohibition—would you like 4 
drink?” 
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' Caxton 
“Unemployment—there's a problem jo 


somebody! And after election unemploy- 
ment will be worse because either Hoover 
or Roosevelt will be out of a job. 
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8. 


“Hoover's talking about Phil- 
ippine Independence now. I 
think they ought to have it. 1 


a 


“That money Germany owed 
us and Hoover said for them 
just to forget it or something 


—well, we needed that imagine the climate is some- 


money, daddy said. It was thing like Cuba's and after 
quite a few billions I remem- Cuba became independent 
ber and when you think look how popular Havana be- 
Bergdorf Goodman's have came. The same thing could 
been writing to me once a be done for Manila!” 

month for eleven months 

about a thirty-five dollar tur- 

tle neck sweater—hm-m-m|!" 


“What doi think of the two 
candidates? I really haven't 
considered them seriously! 
Roosevelt's the best looking! 
Speaking of their looks isn’t 
it funny that Roosevelt, who 
doesn't look it, should be for 
beer—and Hoover, who 
does, isn’t?” 
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12 
“Let's catch the midnight show of 
Roosevelt and Hoo—I mean Gable 
- 
S | ie and Shearer! Or shall we go to that 
cool penthouse speakeasy and talk 
11. politics. I really ought to know 
JOH See ‘Of Thee I - . , 4¥ } he 
ne? That sh ' , “This really has been thril- what daddy — . ne! ni — 
(that show wasnt = ‘The Republican Administration 
funny as some ling! I didn't know I knew } } re but ti tf b 
un — . Me 9 ) ab- 
oe Sera ke acs so much about political tis. as pees nothing ou ne oj ja 
people thought it was! I ; rication’ or something! 
man | could take it se sues. Maybe it was the 
fiously! pte think brandy! I know a drink al- 
the four pons of Billy ways keens my mind and 
" yUe years j ts 
Caxton in Washin 4 gives me courage to say 13 
SOn In ashine- F : . 
s weald do thine things 1 otherwise wouldn't - 
ber this comntere?? | be so smart about,” If I told you, Mr. Door 
Connery: | Man, that we are for Pro- 
hibition—would that let us 
in?” 
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"You should have seen this house when I moved in.” 
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OUTRAGED CITIZEN 


...An Interview with Constant Reader 


America’s most famous author, 

known to millions of readers as 
Voice of the People! Can anyone ima- 
gine the emotions I felt? 

I found him sitting under his desk 
among a litter of newspapers soaked in 
kerosene, patiently trying to learn how 
to strike a match. The ingenuity and 
persistence he displayed, in the face of 
repeated failures, marked the man’s 
greatness of spirit. Diffidently, I intro- 
duced myself and explained that I had 
been sent to interview him. 

Outraged Citizen—or, to remind the 
reader of a few of his thousands of 
other noms de plume, Fair Play, In- 
dignant Mother, A Former Marine, 
Light Wines and Beer, Have a Heart, 
etc.—extended his left arm for a per- 
functory handclasp and resumed with 
the matches. Thinking by a diplomacy 
to establish friendly relations I took 
the matches away, dragged him over to 
a window, and showed him how the 
trick was done. The Miracle Man was 
democracy itself. He watched my dem- 
onstration with the keenest interest, and 
without a trace of the envy that a lesser 
man might have shown. Indeed, he 
thanked me heartily. Though when he 
snatched the matches again his form 
had not perceptibly improved. But I 
saw that the ruse had succeeded, and 
I opened the interview. 

“Tell me something about yourself, 
Just Another Straphanger,” 1 urged. 
“The world wants to know what kind 
of a man you are, your philosophy of 
life, your formula for success, and how 
you came to take up this particular line 
of work.” 

Law Enforcement scratched his head. 

“Well,” he said at last, in a deep 
voice resonant with authority, “I first 
thought of it when I was walking along 
the street one day and it started to rain. 
Some parts of the U. S. it rains six 
months out of the year. Other regions, 
it never rains.” 


| FACE-TO-FACE meeting with 


— closed the interview, appar- 
ently, Wants To Know diving back 
under the desk. I thought he was after 
the matches again, but it seems he 
wanted to show me an alarm-clock, 
which he had recently learned to wind 
and pilot by himself. He explained that 


this had become his favorite indoor 
sport and he was proud, in a homely, 
unaffected way, of his ability. 

Facts about the life of Revive the 
Lynch Law are few, but he was gradu- 
ated from the college 
of Banjo in Three 
Easy Lessons, has 
traveled everywhere, 
and has read omniv- 
orously in patent 
medicine circulars, 
cigar coupons, circus 
billboards, coffee-pot 
slogans, and “No 
Smoking’’ placards. 

When I realized 
that Unconvinced— 
And How! would 
give me no more of 
his valuable time I 
rose to go, bidding 
him a cheery good- 
bye. 

“Sent my daughter 
to P. S. 41 coldest 
day of the year,” I 
heard him muttering 
as I went out, “and 





was told Commissioner Mulrooney had 
changed timing of traffic lights. For- 
eigners had better take warning. And 
this goes for Russians and Canadians, 
as well as Americans—” 


—Harry Ross. 






























The Letters of a Modern Father 
Y Dear Son: 

I suppose by this time you are 
all settled down at college, have your 
second-hand books, have deciphered all 
the scribbling done in them by their 
former owners, and have your jug of 
cider hardening on your window sill. 
For the next few weeks you will have 
nothing to worry 
about except never ap- 
pearing in anything 
but unpressed linen 
knickers without socks, 
so as not to be taken 
for a sissy. Later, of 
course, there will be 
examinations, but dur- 
ing these blissful early 
days if I were you I 
wouldn’t do any study- 
ing. I want you to be 
a social success so you 
will have a chance to 
marry the daughter of 
a rich letter carrier. 

It seems funny not 
to be sending a girl 
away to school this 
year. We should have 
sent Hortense but 
we're keeping her here 
till the second semester 
as a part of the Buy-in-Empire move- 
ment. We thought it was our duty to 
have the home dentist put the bands on 
her teeth. 

Your Affectionate Father, 
—McCready Huston. 








“Like a diamond in the sky, stupid.” 
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COMPARING THE CANDIDATES 


... First Aid to Voters 


OW that the presidential can- 
N didates are on the verge of get- 
ting their campaigns into full 

must for full 


swing—or what 


swing in this straitened year—it is as 


pass 


good a time as any to compare their 
qualifications for the high office which 
they seck. How do they stack up in age, 
family life, education, business experi- 
ence, literary activities and so on? In- 
telligent voters—or just voters—will 
want to know. They will—and like it. 

Take their names. Herbert Hoover 
has the advantage of a catchy allitera- 
tion which may win him the votes of 
headline-minded advertising men. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, on the 
other hand, has the advantage of pos- 
sessing two names which no one knows 
how to pronounce. Is it Dell-ano or 
De-/ay-no? Is it Rose-velt, or Roos- 
velt, or Roosa-velt? This sort of thing 
gets votes. 

As for the circumstances of their 
births, Herbert Hoover was born in 
West Branch, Iowa, on August 10, 
1874. Hence, the East is for him. He 
will probably not miss the lowa vote. 
Franklin Roosevelt, on the other hand, 
is a man of mystery as far as date and 
place of birth are concerned. ‘Who's 
Who" is strangely silent on this point. 
We must admit that Roosevelt was 
born somewhere and sometime, but such 
covering-up tactics look bad. Score one 


for Herbert Hoover, who lets the chips 
fall where they will. 
"Hoover was married in 1899, while 
Roosevelt was married in 1905. This 
gives Hoover certain seniority rights. 
On the other hand, Hoover had only 
two sons, while Roosevelt had four 
sons and a daughter. Roosevelt's round. 
Hoover received his A.B. at Stan- 
ford University, but Roosevelt at- 
tended Groton, Harvard and Columbia 
Law School. This makes Hoover look 


pretty silly until we discover that he 
holds the degree 
of L.L.D. from 


Williams, Har- 
vard, Princeton, 
Brown, Pennsyl- 
vania, Oberlin, 
Columbia, Yale, 
Alabama, etc. 
The etc. may or 
may not be Cor- 
nell. Too, he has 
honorary de- 
grees from nu- 
merous Belgian, 
French and Po- 
lish universities. 
A big advantage 
for Hoover, the 
literate engineer. 

Now about 
experience. Here 
Hoover 





again 


has the edge. Roosevelt has been a 
State senator, an assistant secretary of 
the Navy, and a_ vice-presidential 
nominee. But Hoover has been chair- 
man of eight or nine organizations, 
vice-chairman of another, and presi- 
dent of three or four—not to mention 
the United States. Furthermore, he is 
an honorary citizen of Belgium, with 
all that that title implies, if anything. 
Another victory for Hoover, the office- 
holding engineer. Wait, though. Roose- 
velt is a member of the bar. That ought 
to swing the lawyer vote, one way or 
another. Call it a draw. 


OTH Hoover and Roosevelt are men 
of letters. Probably they are men 
of regretted letters, for while Hoover 
is the author of a solid tome called 
Principles of Mining (1906), he is 
also responsible for a publication called 
The New Day (1929). Ten to one 
he wishes he had kept still about The 
New Day, back in 1929. And Roose- 
velt, the author of Whither Bound? 
(1926), also has the by-line in a work 
called The Happy Warrior, published 
in 1928. Probably he has had it sup- 
pressed by now. It is a toss-up, who will 
get the literary vote. Probably another 
candidate entirely —John C. Emery 
e 

And it certainly would be a relief to 
the people if both presidential candi- 
dates would carry on a whispering 
campaign. 

o 

2.75 per cent may be good politics, 

but it’s not good beer. 


Let's barge ove! 
to Coney Island 
rome Sunday.” 








SINBAD ... HOLDING THE LIMELIGHT 
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From Me to You 


... Gunning for Pigskin Pushers 


ELL, football season is with us 

again, and we women are all 

out gunning for star quarter- 
backs. In order to be anything the next 
few months, every girl must have a 
football player in her home, even 
though he’s only on the Freshmen 
team. Have you a pigskin pusher in 
YOUR parlor? If not, thumbs down 
on you. 

Let’s hope we've all come back from 
our vacations full of red 
corpuscles, because being the 
Heart Burn of a varsity man 
is one tough job. I was talk- 
ing the situation over yester- 
day with the other head 
hunters at the Bridge Club. 
Our club is composed of 
girls that go with: football 
players, and those who 
would like to. As one of the 
latter said, glancing cattily at 
Muriel McGrath who is a 
Princeton tackle’s H. B.: 
“Well, I may not get much 
of a thrill out of my dates, 
but at least J don’t have to 
look forward to spending 
my old age in a wheel 
chair!” 

Of course, that remark 
was simply a case of sour 
grapes on her part, but there 
was a lot of truth in it. Be- 
lieve me, a woman has to 
suffer to make the team! 
And we don’t get a bit of 
credit. Sports pages run the 
usual stories about Joe Smith receiving 
a broken nose in Saturday's game, the 
latest dope on Bill Jones’ injured arm, 
and how worried they are over Freddie 
Boop who was knocked out in the last 
quarter. Old stuff. Very old stuff. 





Why, gosh, the worst casualties of 
football never reach the headlines! 
What about Joe Smith's Woman with 
the weatherbeaten complexion from 
long hours spent in the wind in Sec- 
tion A? She used to have the Skin You 
Love To Touch until she started wast- 
ing her life playing Joe’s inspiration in 
the grandstand! Or Bill Jones’ Passion 
with the permanent bends from after- 
noons spent huddled under a news- 











“Come right in, sweetheart, and tell me 
all about the game!” 


paper in the rain? Or Freddie Boop’s 
Heart with the housemaid’s knee from 
sitting in forty-mile gales in chiffon 
stockings? Nossir, the boys may fall 
like flies for dear old Whoozis out on 
the gridiron, but it’s we girlfriends up 








in the stands that take the real beat- 


ing. 

And not only do we have to spend 
our afternoons in damp stadiums listen- 
ing to the seams in our new fur coats 
crack, but, Oh, the evenings! Either 
the boyfriend insists on replaying the 
entire game in the parlor with you as 
the opposing team, or else he’s so tired 
it’s all he can do to drag the frame 
to the davenport before falling asleep. 
And if you haven't a well padded 
shoulder for him to slumber on, you 
better hump yourself and buy some 
sofa pillows or he'll soon be moving 
on to some other and more 
comfortably upholstered wo- 
man. 


] . ghd we may as well face 
the facts. It’s open sea- 
son on gold footballs now 
and every girl must own one, 
so gtab yourself a pigskin 
pusher while the supply 
holds out. What matter if 
his head is stuffed with saw- 
dust? So long as he’s got 
sense enough to run for the 
right goal line, that’s all 
that’s necessary. 

Anyways, to look on the 
bright side of things, it és 
kind of nice to have some- 
one around the house that 
your father is afraid of. And, 
after all, what greater thrill 
is there for a girl than that 
which comes as you rise up 
in your seat and cheer for 
the lad who only last eve- 
ning was snoring softly on 
your shoulder, as he runs for 
bigger and better touchdowns? 

Gosh, what a thrill! However, I 
personally will offer up a prayer of 
thanks on Thanksgiving Day, and go 
out and get me a nice little backgam- 
mon player. —Mar ge. 











“While There's Life, There's Hope” 


OW much of the first page space 
H in the newspapers belongs to 
the fliers? They seem to get a 
vast deal of it. And does every movie 
and 


takes a new one deserve to have her pic- 
marital 


actress who sheds her husband 


ture in the paper and her 
eccentricities redescribed in detail ? 
One thing that helps to make news- 
paper reading possible is to have the 
things that one may skip gathered in 
separate pages or separate sections. To 
let so many movie actress items 
get into front pages is discon 
certing to readers. 
As for murders, they do un- 
doubtedly make popular read- 
ing. Some of them are mystery 
stories. Lausanne may be im- 
portant, doings at Ottawa may 
be worth attention, but many, 
many readers like to know in 
the morning who has been 
killed the day before and under 
what circumstances. A few pic- 
tures thrown in often help. But 
fliers who go off across the 
water and then get lost ought 
to be treated modestly on a page 
devoted to Lost Articles. If 
somebody, girl or man, elects 
to risk a neck, no great emo- 
tional public reaction should be 
expected in case of loss. 
Nevertheless, all the pictures 
in the papers of unimportant 
people and their checkered lives 
do tell a story of the times. It 


isn't a mew story, but the pic- 


tures on the front page and the 
big types make it more con 


spicuous than it used to be, and 

the vast increase of readers and 

of publications suited to their multi- 
tude, diffuse these tales more thorough- 
ly than of yore. 

One very familiar one is the adven- 
tures of young men who have inherited 
large fortunes from fathers who were 
too busy to bring them up. That is a 
very common story. The man dies and 


NUMBER 2571 


leaves a long string of millions to 
untrained and undisciplined children, 
without character, without understand- 
ing of life, poorly educated, highly in- 
competent to manage their own affairs. 
If they are hardy enough, they may win 
through to physical habits, at least, that 
permit them to reach maturity, but 
often they don’t. To excel in business, 
acquire vast properties, and leave in- 
competent and worthless children—is 
that success ? 


THE EMBARRASSED TITAN 
A Slow-Motion Picture 


—Punch (by permission) 


ITH Prohibition repeal impend- 

ing we shall have to give some 
thought to drink. At the time the 
Eighteenth Amendment got hold of us 
there had been for about twenty years 
a marked improvement in our drink- 
ing habits and especially in the use of 
alcoholic stimulants in business. We 


want to get back to that improvement 
and its sources. We do not want any- 
thing in the nature of a great relapse. 
We would like to see the hotels regain 
the privilege of selling drinks with 
food, the loss of which has taken away 
so large a share of their restaurant busi- 
ness and handed it to the speakeasies. 
We want to see the milder drinks 
encouraged and the stiffer ones re- 
strained, with the great wave of crime 
abated. 

There are two frequent sources of 
headlines in the newspapers. One is 
the propensity of young gentlemen of 
limited experience to overload with 
drinks, get out on the road and smash 
up cars against other cars, poles, trees, 
or obstacles of one kind and another. 
We would like to see that sort of head- 
line news diminished. Also the propen- 
sity of gentlemen or ladies who are mar- 
ried to think that they can improve 

their conditions by jumping 
their marital bonds and taking 
up with someone else. Drinks 
ordinarily have not much to do 
with that though sometimes 
they are a factor. But they have 
more than they should have to 
do with motor fatalities, and 
serious effort should be made to 
bring it home to the young that 
motoring and alcohol do not go 
well together except sometimes 
in winter where the alcohol is 
used in the radiator. The great 
Wet States cannot compass 
these improvements until their 
hands are free. They will need 
protection in working out their 
problems. 


HERE has been regurgita- 

tion in Wall Street. Very 

welcome! A little more money 

in circulation anywhere is 

agreeable—probably does some 

good. There are many people 

who watched it without partici- 

pating, not because they lack in- 

clination, but because they lack 

the means. Many people who 

went broke in 1929 and after 

will stay impecunious the rest of their 

lives and will have to reshape their 

habits to meet changed conditions. If 

they are able enough people, they will 

do it and be quite as happy and even 

more useful with less money than 
with more. 

—E. S$. Martin. 
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Left to right: F. D., Herb, yachtsman, people’s friend, angler, baby tosser, hay tosser, ball tosser. 








MRS. PEP’S DIARY 


SHEVILLE, N. C., AuGusT 17— 
A Up betimes by motor coach to 
North Carolina from the south- 
ern Florida coast, through great 
stretches of palmetto, thumb jerkers 
and orange groves, Georgia pines, 
grasshoppers and red clay, albeit the 
road at all times was like a smooth 
stone riband. Up finally into the won- 
drous mountains of the Carolinas on 
highways that loop and twist about 
more fearfully than the chutes and scen- 
ic railways of Coney Island, but no flat 
tires with the exception of my- 
self, most deflated after leav- 
ing the sunny shores of Flori- 
da. However, bolstered slight- 
ly with hot gingerbread and 
cold buttermilk found often 
at small stations along the 


way. 


| ee Day, AUGUST 18 
Up and mighty con- 
tent to swing in my hammock 
in a high altitude on the broad 
veranda, listening to country 
church bells, and reviewing 
events since I exchanged my 
Manhattan chaise-longue for 
a Florida beach chair, enter- 
ing into that tropic life of 
luxurious with great 
lightness of spirit, albeit wor- 
ried by Sam’s absence and his 
usual instability of affections. 
Kit insistent that I stop at 
Coconut 


ease 


her menage in 
Grove, as tropical a borough 

as ever I saw, the highways lined with 
royal poincianas filled with brilliant red 
blossoms and long green pods, and 
flowering allamanda vines with yellow 
trumpets. Down a narrow lane bor- 
dered with ripening mangoes to her 
home on a little slope near the bay. Kit 
possessed of three boats, three babies, 
three motor coaches, one waltzing 
mouse, one husband, two accordions, 
one orange foot monkey from Jamaica, 


two parakeets and one raccoon, a mighty 
strange assortment. Such sprightly mer- 
riment and informal manner of life I 
never beheld, the ’coon and the littlest 
baby bathing together in the nursery 
tub, and shoving one another over for 
the soap, as funny a sight as I have 
seen on any stage and a fit subject for 
the moving comics. 

The entire household greatly upset 
because Big Rosie, Carl Fisher's ele- 
phant beloved by all Florida Children, 
was sent to Asa Candler’s private zoo 
and accused in the public prints of 
having B.O. 

In great content to pluck strawberry 
guavas from neighboring trees, round 
green limes more potent than lemons, 
gigantic papayas with seeds full of 
liquid pepsin, and suave avocadoes. 
Glad too, to have my fill of sea food, 
Florida lobsters, shrimps, pompano, 
red snapper, and the famous dish of 
grits and grunts, mighty tasty withal, 
though I do not like the sad noise with 


Walker is darned cute.” 


which the little grunts quit this life. 

Off by water again to Miami Beach, 
where the natives sit on the board walks 
before their cabafias and engage in 
fantastic discourse on ways of making 
moneys. One lad sails daily about the 
keys salvaging anchors lost by merry 
yachtsmen in the coral rocks, so that he 
needs to dive and unhook them, they 
fetching a pretty penny. 

Another brave tale is the whaling 


expeditions for ambergris, all good 
Floridians believing that ambergris is 
spewed forth by whales during sea sick- 
ness. So-ooh, these expeditions set out, 
find a school of whales and scatter 
ipecac on the water (what a whale of 
an adv.). 


HE sketchiness of native costume 
is of great scientific and medical 
interest, all being convinced of the 
efficacy of sun rays on the greatest pos- 
sible anatomical area, so that the 
beaches present studies that would have 
stampeded my art school classes, but 
now please me well enough. Everyone 
so fond of the out of doors that they 
bring it into their homes with patio 
and solarium, Colonel Green having a 
glass roof transposed on his motor 
coach, a luxury that would have caused 
Mistress Hetty much distress. Gar 
Wood topping his house with a great 
observatory, and a telescope timed to 
revolve with the exact motion of the 
earth, as brave a sight as ever 
I saw. The rest of the house 
filled with strange mechanical 
contrivances, pipe organs, and 
a vibrating machine that 
bursts into melody at the 
wave of a hand, and at the 
back door, on Indian Creek, 

racing and speed boats. 
Though the tropics are al- 
legedly enervating, Kit, Nell 
and I did contrive to join a 
fencing class, more effective 
than tap dancing for the hips 
and thighs, but Lord, I did 
ram the foil down the fencing 
master’s throat, nearly dislo- 
cating a tonsil, which worried 
me well enough to quit, albeit 
the fencing costumes of the 
tropics are most entrancing, 
though practically negligible. 

Mrs. Pep. 


"I don't care what anybody says—I think Jimmie ° 


Child of Adversity 


WISH my constitution gave 
Me opportunity to shave 
Ten times a day instead of one, 
Because I miss a lot of fun. 
The world is laden, so it seems, 
With countless brands of shaving creams 
Which make their users swoon with bliss, 
And it’s a shame my darn old whis- 
Kers sprout so gingerly. I guess 
I'll never know true happiness. 
—Parke Cummings. 





THE SOCIAL LIFE OF A PHYSICIAN 


MODELLED BY HELENA SMITH DAYTON 


"This should be your job, eh Doc?” 





USELESS SIDE OF NEW YORK 
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A Primer of Unexciting Places 

and Things to be Seen in the 

Most Extravagant City in the 
World. 


stands for fountain. There jis 
none more useless than that 
from which springs a colossal 


sculptural group called Civic Virtue, in 
the southeast section of the City Park, 
near Park Row. 
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In this group a nude male figure, 
representing virile youth, rises superior 
to the lure of the Sirens that lie pros- 
trate at his feet. He is carved from a 
single block of marble weighing 55 
tons, and costing $60,000. That’s a lot 
of expensive virtue. 
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It took so long to hoist the group 
into place that nobody is quite sure 
when the job was completed, but the 
date was approximately June, 1922. 
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Ever since then it has been the ob- 
ject of inter-moral war, principally 
because the gentleman appears to be 
trampling upon womanhood. This 
puts the ladies in a pretty bad light. 
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Uncouth persons call the statue “The 
Tough Guy,” “The Rough Guy’’ and 
other, shall we say, appropriate names. 





It has also been called ‘‘a travesty 
on good taste” and similar phrases. All 
in all it has caused plenty of local 
grousing. 

° 


Recently the Park Association ap- 
pealed to Mayor Walker to have the 
whole thing removed. 
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Mr. Walker may do so if he isn't 


CIVIC VIRTUE removed first. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


LL acknowledges with many thanks re- 
ceipt of the following articles for our 


Camps: 
Mrs. Mae R. Bates, New York 


Books, both camps. 


Grady-Trauers Co., New York 


Flag pole ropes. 


R. W. Lewis, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Box of clothing. 
The Toy Shop, Rachel J. Coffin, Washing- 


ao 


ton, 


piameaseaneeanina Boxes of Toys. 


John Thompson, Interstate Park, lowa 
Subn. to Magazine. 


Union News Co., New York 


Big box candy. 


Pratt & Lambert Inc., L. I. City 


Paint and paint brushes. 


Martin Cantine Co., 


Saugerties, N. Y. 


Paper in large quantity. 


Fulper Pottery Co., 


Flemington, N. J. 


100 Ibs. Clay for modelling. 


Previously acknowledged ........ 
Starling W. Childs, New York...... 
Mrs. Rose S. Riley, New York........ 
Mrs. D., Scarsdale 
T. P. Wright, Buffalo.................... 
In Memory of Mary Hearn Greims 
From a Friend,” 
Mrs. S. Piek, Syracuse, N. Y......... 
In Memory of Frank E. Thomp- 

son” 
Elwyn Evans, 

Del. 
In Memory of a little boy” 
Mrs. Allison Dodd, Bloomfield, 

N. o additional......... 


Junior, Greenville, 


Miss ‘Thyrza Buckingham ‘Upson, 


aged 114 years, Naugatuck, 
GI, caiicisemntiancnevnndinanameranccemeonns 
Sidney Oviatt, New York............ , 
Mrs. Horace D. Brush, Swamp- 
pete, DE. Ditiiineimunn 
In Memory of Fitch W. Smith, 
SI. “sicectcciaterdementianitucninniien 
I. M. S.,”"" New York, 2nd............ 
In tele of T. M. F. and 
_C. PG, ia icehdedisididdiapenmibiieeonnieaiioen 
7 3 5) ee 
wats W. Cease, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
J. S. Sencion, Merion, Pa............. 
Mrs. H. L. Shaw, Bay City, Mich. 
Mrs. R. W. Lewis, Bushkill, Pa 


In Memory of Henry Clifton........ 
Mrs. Herbert Church, Villa Nova, 

Paths siscreesdandeiclieieatenceiaanliaiaciediaiehideioaadl 
Grace B. Carr, Amesbury, Mass..... 
In Memory of Blair.................s0000 
Newton Annis Furs, Detroit........ 
J. R. Bradley, Colorado. 
Mrs. Robert R. Titus, Villa Nova, 

Os ccnsacsiceeniessebanaphdennainetaiibesltaabiidieaanniidin 
In Memory of Peter D. Swaim...... 
Edwin C. Wilson, Washington, 


“In Memory of Gilbert Megargee, 
Junior” 
Elsie E. Marshall, 
Dy dosisinnlitcicdiienbianentannedin 
“From Mother” i 
E. C. Needles, Roanoke, 
Mrs. Charles H. Alvord, Pine Or- 
chard, Conn......... 
Mrs. F. C. Paine, Wayland, "Mass. 
Anna D. Hubbell, Rochestert........ 


E. Williston, 





$12,067.75 
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In Memory of Alicia Browne Car- 
| gene EE Ee ed eee 
cS 2 Mg 
Mrs. G. G. Hoen, Riverhead, N. Y. 
Mrs. G. D. Spackman, Coatesville, 
Pa. 
Daisy Rider, Schenectady................ 
Mrs. W. S. Rodie, New York........ 
William A. Dusenbury, Olean, 
i ef aera 
H. A. Dorsey, Carlisle, Ky 
In Memory of “the Little Viking” 
Mrs. Warren D. Clark, San Fran- 
cisco 
“From three little dogs” 
Dr. Marvin F. Jones, New York 
Mrs. F. M. Ferrin, Newton, Mass. 
Kathryn H. Gilbert, Grand Rapids, 
Minn. 
Julia R. Foster, Cincinnaiti............ 
J. U. Calkins, San Francisco........ 
Mrs. Chas. M. Amory, New York 
“Eleanor, Beatrice and Rosamond, 
in Memory of Horage G. Allen, 
July 27th” 
Arthur P. Reed, Rochester, N. Y. 
In Memory of Laura Cotheal And- 
rews, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Mrs. Carll Tucker, New York.... 
In Memory of Gerald Clark Kling, 
from his Mothert................0..06. 
“From a Friend,” V. P. S., addi- 
IEE. siasiciixinsitetedinbamniienscensanacin 
Mrs. Henry B. Robb, Haverford, 
SPs. caanieeiisidlindahgecenadumagieninmnbasiieaanies 
F. W. Ecker, Jr., & Hoyt Ecker, 
a See 
Mrs. C. Elmer Smith, York, Pa., 
SUE -aebinicsticiiccrectcarionem 
Mrs. James O. Cole, Peru, Ind..... 
Elmer C. Turner, Akron, O......... 
Miss R., Convent, N. J., additional 





Mrs. N. L. Goodrich, Hanover, 
0 eee 
Mrs. Westray Ladd, Philadelphia 


A. E. L., Quebec, additional............ 
M. Anna Robison, Bradford, Pa. 
Mary M. Brotherton, Delphos, O. 
Mrs. Hermon Griffin, Cobourg, 
Ont., second 
Miss Isabelle J. Harrity, German- 
town, 
Mrs. Wm. W. 
hampton Beach 
Annie B. Wilson, Wheeling, W. 
Va. 
Geo. E. McGunnegle, New York, 
III ciiintinscneddasigansnceveicinindaenin 
F. Winkhaus, New York, second 
ae SS  ) eee 
Paul Darrow Paddock, Chicago... 
Herbert P. Senter, Columbus, O 
Mrs. E. W. Abbott, Washington, 
Conn., additional ...................... 
Mrs. A. L. Perkins, St. Louis........ 
Mrs. W. H. Purcell, Alliance, O., 
second 
C. J. McCarthy, Hartford, Conn..... 
L. R. Nash, Pasadena, additional... 
Mrs. C. J. Govern, Rye, N. Y......... 
L. C. Maxwell, Boston 
Mrs. David Owen Thomas, Minne- 
apolis, additional 
H. Paul Thompson, Baltimore...... 
Miss Mary C. Prizer, East Orange 
Mrs. F. K. M., Palo Allto................ 
Mrs. J. R. Lovejoy, Schenectady... 
J. W. Smith, Burr, Minn................. 
Mrs. R. T. Bates, Detroit................ 


Marshall, West- 
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Mary Moore Joy, Grosse Pte. 
PUI, TR secs tscciiniestsssccvnccennne 
Anon., West Palm Beach, Fla......... 
“With the hope this will give hap- 
piness to some child” 
In Memory of David P. Davis, 
Somerset, Mass........... 
E. C. B., Hyannisport, Mass......... 
O. D. Duncan, Montclair.............. 
ik” Slscinciacsiniimeseigicabienab verse tases 
Mrs. Edward M. Cope, Redlands, 
Rs. sceecictinntsichecaanieeeerrisvetelanns 
Mrs. Lewis J. Cox, 
Chas. W. Kliesrath, Hoboken........ 
Miss B. Pagenstecher, New York 
Mrs. Frederick T. Hepburn, Locust 
eee 
Miss O. Pardee, Germantown, Pa. 
Miss Cornelia Horsford, Shelter Is- 
BE SID rlsssicicsnccsnie ses ieee 
W. H. M., additional................... 
Frederick S. Tyler, Washington, 
dD. Cc. 
In Memory of Benj. 
J. M. B., San Rafael.. 2s 
Mrs. J. M. Keith, Missoula, Mont., 
| CRE EES cB eater omer 
Mrs. W. R. Callendar, Providence 
Ethel McCullough, Cincinnati, ad- 
ditional 
Mrs. W. C. Ferguson, Hempstead, 
Hin Mcaetianicesceisadbnadcentsobunmancoaladea 
Mrs. Anne B. Scherer, Greenwich, 
Conn. ‘des 
S. S. Spaulding, additional 
Helen B. Gilman, Worcester 
Robert B. Snowden, Watch Hill, 
i Iai. esacclshciabeiacticomibaaeniaesiol 
May Evans, Colorado Springs.. 
Blanche Evans, Colorado Springs 
Charles Dapp, New York........ 
Chas. A. Tyler, Philadelphia..... 
V. P. Ettinger, New York.. 
Janet Van Saun, New York 
F. A. Finlay, Brooklyn... 
Henry L. Finch, New York.. 
“Charlotte and Andy,” 
Mass. 
Miss S., Yakima, W ash.. 
Virginia H. Speed, Louisville, Ky., 
additional .. 
Josephine H. McIntosh, Or. ange.... 
Lee I. Davis, New York........ , 
W. C. A. Steffen, M. D., College 
Point 
Anon., C. McA., Newark................ 
Thomas Hyde, IV., —_ Spring, 
Md. Ae Oa RISES 


New b { ork... 


Gr aham, a 


Holyoke, 


Herbert H. Blizzard, Anderton, 
Bei Se seamen eS 

Mary De Gray, Wyckoff, Se 

Mrs. James W. Wheeler, Chestnut 
POE: Maa icincniececimens ; 

A friend, New London.... 

ee ae 2 

H. D. Smith, Los Angeles... 

W. J. Elleford, Los Angeles... 


Margaret and Edwin, Mount 
I SEE, Wadicesensercktecsininanenas 
Whitman Danielson, Putnam, 
Saree Ne Eee er ee 
Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Wetmore, 
ae eee 


Arthur E. Bishop, Schenectady... 
Carrie B. Beal, Hampton, Va......... 
R. I. B. E., Covington, Va............. 
OS ee Se aor 
Hazel Nelson, Brooklyn............... 
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"IT see your boy 


went Kappa Sig.”’ 














Be Sure lo get 


behind his ears.” 





























“Would you like to see some 
particularly fine etchings?” 
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“In Memory of Barbara” 
Bessie and Donald Barber, Greens’ 
Farms, Conn. 
Mrs. Willis B. Sterling, Erie, Pa. 
2 
“Hold Ups at Coniscot,” Santa 
Pome CaO, CEl a nccccesscceiases 
Howard Bremond, Framingham, 
Mass. 
H. Raiford Gaffney, Augusta, Ga., 
UNE: <suiuminnieicibosedssaiaeane’ Satta 
Ed. M. Greene, Jr., La Salle, Ill. 
Fred A. Harvey, Pittsburgh............ 
Miss Elsie L. Baker, White Haven, 
I> ceaesipadinssasastiidelasliaiagubancnadestaciaiaacaas 
Mrs. Harry Keller, Bellefonte, Pa. 
Mrs. F. T. Hunt, So. Weymouth, 
Mass., additional ..............cccc.ceos 
Mrs. W. W. Laird, Wilmington, 
RRR RREEERESERIE S Rare arene er Oe 
Helen Fenton, Detroit .................. 
C. M. S. Anderson, Lower Lake, 
eR MINE cisinccosienscssisvencrons 
Mrs. S., Neenah, Wis., additional 
Stuart Peabody, New York............ 
From J. M., San Francisco........ sane 
Mrs. Louis P. Gaston, Somerville, 
i ik Ailoescchiativenibssnhpertndunanieadaianaminieat 
Mrs. Charles Day, Philadelphia... 
Anonymous, Carpinteria, Cal., sec- 
UNNI ali cithd this Secceencubicaacmnibbnaens 
Miss Jean W. Simpson, New York 
Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley, New York 


Mrs. J. W. Begole, Flint, Mich..... 
Fl ay | RRR RRS RREREE RUE PETES 
Mrs. Robert G. Cooke, Canan- 

I sy sinkeiscccassinaetienisctecsceirna 
Mrs. M. H. W., Northampton, 

I, — canincecccssscnssanasesiaeinmvenaivintes 
Lulu J. Algar, San Francisco........ 
Mr. & Mrs. R. P. Holliday, San 

RS TE: uaccdsatinadiademeuaiuaiauin 
Fred L. Gross, Brooklyn................ 


G. P., Mystic, Conn., additional.... 
M. V. & J. Lee, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Stephen Baits, Grosse Pte. Park, 
Mich. 
B. B. Schneider, S. Orange, addi- 
tional 
Mrs. Winchester Dickerson, Hel- 
I BR sitinadiiebaaiinthailiitiosneee 
F. M. Lawrence, New York...... : 
Robert W. Parsons, Kennebunk, 
SUID. eeiciishanierncciinntneinianningndinihidaiaiens 
Dr. Floy McEwen, Newark............ 
Mrs. James P. Greene, Johnstown, 
Sais, uaneiaensehedesinsiianciineninihadibanatibaniiien 
Mrs. C. P. Cook, Merion, Pa......... 
A. Frankel, New York....:..............+ 
Mrs. Charles Y. Fox, Wynnewood, 
TS inddssisiianteiiambinatitniibiceliagtintininintiasn 
N. Manhard, Westport, Conn......... 
» es pS 
F. H. Valentine, Hendersonville, 
SS ee eee 
Mrs. D. W. Williams, Glaston- 
OS EES pee eee rier 
Mrs. Dorothy R. T. Clarke, New 
York 
Frederick Darlington, New York 
Mrs. Philip B. Stanley, New Bri- 
OE ccinnecninsonsnmnincinncsssonnes 
“In Memory of my Sister’”............ 
Dr. C. W. Cutler, Jr., New York 
Anon, Easthampton, Mass............. 
Kent Day Coes, Upper Montclair 
Rev. Joseph J. Novorolsky, Shepp- 
REI: sakbidantnencinnstanintiiabinen 
Harvey R. Freeman, Philadelphia 
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S. Le Roy French, New York.... 
Miss May E. Lynch, Charleston, 

Dh, Mois cissnnigneintieeneamecditeminaiane 
M. W., New Haven, Conn............. 


“From the 3 Little Parkers in 

Memory of Grandfather Fraser” 
Miss Anne M. Roby, Detroit........ 
Anonymous, New York................ 


John D. Stern, San Francisco, addi- 

AR RISISE RTS: pet aaa CERO 
Anonymous, K | Irvington, MN. ¥ 
Anonymous, J., ae ceanakaunee 
H. C. Pohl, M. D., Nazareth, Pa. 
Mrs. S. F. Phillips, Providence... 
J. A. Butler, Chester, Conn......... 
M. C. W. Buchenberger, Nutley, 

N. J. 
E. S. Dana, New Haven, Conn..... 
Miss Lucy Condell, Lyons, N. J. 
Dorothy Flowers, Columbus, O..... 
Virginia and Joan Pack, Nantucket 

Island, Mass. 
Dr. Wm. C. Schmidter, Cincinnati 
Mrs. Paul Gallico, Larchmont, 

a a 
Miss M. Hafermann, Pittsburgh.... 
Miss E. Deming, Merrill, N. Y..... 
In Memory of V. H. W., 
J. C. Van Alstyne, Brooklyn........ 
Mrs. W. H. Wolff, Woodmere, 

ese, a uceniechie arcs eacciaianiclora ieee 
Mrs. M. T. Porter, Jr., Montclair... 
Alice Chase, Wichita, Kan............. 
Henry C. Barthman, New York...... 
Mrs. Ada T. Huntzinger, Pasa- 

a aaa a eee 
Anonymous gift, H. M. ............. 
W. O. Morgan, Monttclair.............. 
Mrs. S. M. Haslett, Alameda, addi- 

tional 
Mrs. Carroli Paul, Marquette, Mich. 
Mrs. J. C. Graham, Pasadena, addi- 

OI wii ada actaetiansitaiacedis dea naiddon 
Mrs. M. W. Moore, Brooklyn........ 
Alfred D. Childs, New York........ 
E. F. M., New York........................ 
Mrs. J. C. Wood, Chicago.............. 
“In loving Memory of Gordon 

BERNE TIBET vacacessscacescsesecceee 
Mrs. Miles, Fort Hoyle, Md. ........ 
C. H. W., Nice, France 
Mr. & Mrs. Frederick M. Davies, 


PON piicnicastienienestnsensitiniononndens 
Mrs. B. C. Fincke, Fair Haven, 
. seinen tecailneiintdii 
Be Be TI eranececaccsossinimeciinns 


ty ; L. Bower, Birdsboro, Pa. ... 
Anonymous, Oyster Bay, N. Y. .... 
Irene Janes, Paterson, N. J. ............ 
Miss Jane Blaffer, Houston, Tex. 
ioc “ih siesta dacenilabatnhiacedeeiaatinisinenpeadenahade 
L. F. Craft, Glen Cove, L. I. ........ 
Mrs. L. H. Orr, Bay Shore, L. I. 
Mrs. H. P. Fowler, Washington, 
A CE Reece 
Robert E. Darling, Simsbury, Coan. 
Miss Kathleen M. Cockrell, Texas 
A. S. Post, Quoque, L. I. ................ 
Mrs. Margaret R. Christian, Phila- 
I srcidascannnitnieiensenrepetiecccash 
Merrymeeting Camp Vesper Serv- 
ices, Bath, Me. ............ 
S. W. Van Saun, New York.......... 
G. E. Pierpont, Salem, Va. ............ 
Alan Berdan, Paterson, N. J. ........ 
Mrs. Franklin Pfaelger, Jr., Boston 
i; GE Mics ‘rveidaudnntncttatanstiniddieineemion 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
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100.00 
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10.00 
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10.00 


13.50 
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Richard A. Metzger, Baltimore...... 
Bill Conkling, Troy, N. Y. ............ 
Two Bull Dogs, Bill & Kim, who 

BOWS COMIGIOR .....esescscsseersee nee 
i ye fe 
Elias Moss, New York...............00++ 
Dr. A. D. Woodruff, Washington, 

Conn. 
Mrs. F. L. Thompson, Rye Beach, 

N. H. 


ia: Bie NN MR esiistanierentsecenunieasins 
Maitland L. H. Smith, Camden, 
_ i, Ee Aaa 


C. Halstead Cottington, New York 
Richard M. Robinson, Longmeadow, 

Mass. 
Mrs, C. C. Paige, Painesville, O..... 


Mrs. Henry P. Erwin, Mackinac 
I I a ee 
Mrs. F. C. McCord, Lakehurst, 
iG: ty saphnicendeesecacmaniaacaeneaas 
Ethel D. Marts, Plainfield, N. J..... 
“S Be * Spokane Sol desriasuinesnibenibabiaians 
Sue E. Huckins, La Jolla, Cal. ........ 
Marcus M. Munsill, New York.... 
I setinnlitisieninntiininntiamnnninn 
MEIIIINON - Asiisriitinininianinmesenieenases 
John F. Templin, Chicago.............. 
Miss Elisabeth Ireland; Cleveland 
S. G. Murray, Passaic, N. J. .......... 


E. S. H. McCauley, Beaver, Penna. 
James Emory Griffin, Chicago........ 
Miss Ida B. Polley, Springfield, 
Mass. 
P. FE. B., Aatieville, Bl. Ga. cescccscccccss 
Mary L. Osborn, Towson, Mad..... 
In Memory of J. L. D. ............... 
Mrs. H. W. Hardon, Wilton, Conn. 
Mrs. William E. Hinsdale, Meri- 
i I is ca eternal 
Florence H. Wolfe, Glen Ridge.. 
Mrs. W. H. Chapin, Canaan, Conn. 
In Memory of R. R. M. ...........000+8 
Dr. Charles W. Barber, Ardmore, 
eee SR ae ne 
Anon., T. F. R., Montclair............ 
Mrs. R. N. Williams, 2nd, Wayne, 
iis -sidlictitisasitialtanbaalaekaesadiaataketed 
Albert N. Klinck, Buffalo, N 
W. M. S., No. Belle Vernon........ 
Mrs. Hallie B. Wilcox, Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Anonymous, Mrs. C., Rochester... 
William H. Johns, Bayside, L. I..... 


Miss Eleanor Vibberts, New Bri- 
Ws MN sitcsinc ira bdectacsinadanicsnbalecn 
H. B. Brundage, Port Chester, 


N. Y. 
Mrs. Moses Taylor, Newport, R. I. 
Mrs. Mumford, Cedarhurst, L. I..... 
O. B. Schubert, New York............ 
Miss M. H. Garrard, Bellport, L. I. 
Miss Emily Fletcher, Warrenton, 

, RT RMN ADEE ns Fret ree: Secu eae 
Mrs. J. A. Wales, Stratford, Conn. 


Mrs. John O. Henshaw, Cam- 
Ph: SUING.» sichnasestunticensientanaiineontans 
H. S. E., Rutherford, N. J. ............ 


Elsie D. "Hickey, New York............ 
Mrs. F. B. Geddes, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Virginia Rhinehart, Schenectady.... 
Camp Wahtonah, Brewster, Mass. 
Anna Bogert, New York............0++ 
BSA FR EE, 
Mrs. L. A. Kinney, Rockport, Mass. 
Harry E. Balm, Cape May, N. J. 
C. E. Plumridge, Atlantic High- 

EERIE Samet MOnepemarneneyirermener rem ve 
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(Further acknowledgments on page 47) 
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At the end of an exceptionally smooth passage the captain decorates the only passenger 
who has refrained from using the expression “Mill Pond.”—Punch (by permission) 
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“Hullo! Carving your initials on the old oak tree?” 
"No. My wife thought it would be rather a good idea if the garden path went 
through the tree, like they do in California!”—The Humorist (London) 
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have a basis of comparison when they are evaluat- 
ing newspaper and magazine advertising space. 
According to a recent questionnaire, 


the five most important factors are: 








\ 


Obviously mediums such as the buses, bill-boards, 
street cars, elevated and subways cannot be mea- 


sured by the same yardstick. r 


As a basis for evaluating the 


space in the Fifth Avenue buses 








we offer the following suggestions: 
City. 


Buyers of Advertising Space 


id l. Circulation 
. Editorial Content and Policies 


2 
3. Income and buying power of the reader 
4. Reader Interest 

7 


5. Cost and Rates 


1. Circulation—number of passengers carried during past twelve 
months—39,214,760 passengers inside and 19,607,380 upstairs. 
2. Akin to editorial policies, a ten cent purchase of a clean, com- 
fortable seated ride to the shopping district. 

3. Passengers come from the best residential sections of New York 
City and include practically every visitor who comes to New York 


4, Passengers are all seated and subconsciously they are continu- 
ally getting impressions from the colored cards used by our ad- 
vertisers—all cards being within easy vision. 


5. A lower rate per thousand, with a guaranteed circulation, than 
is furnished by any other advertising medium except the subways 


and elevated. 


In comparison with the subways and elevated, the Fifth Avenue 
buses carried 150,000 passengers per bus per year, against 300,- 
000 in the subway and elevated per car per year. In this connec- 


NEW YORK CITY is the domi- 
nant retail market of the United 
States. No other market in the 
world is comparable as an outlet for almost every 
kind of product. The large group of people who 
make use of the Fifth Avenue buses during the 
year constitute the best gathered together by any 
one advertising medium, from the point of view 
of average purchasing power. 

Bus passengers who use the buses daily pay $60 
a year to get to and from business three hundred 
days a year. They could save $30 of this by using 
the street cars or subway. 

The Fifth Avenue buses are carrying the high- 
est grade national and local accounts. As an ad- 
vertising medium they have been endorsed by 
the leading retail shops in the City of New York. 

You can spend as little as $100 a month, or up 
to $4000 a month, and get as much for your dollar 


tion, we reason that the cost of actually reaching bus passengers 
is lower than the cost to actually reach subway or “L” passengers. 


as any other advertiser. All spaces are of equal 
size. The advertiser has the opportunity of using 
as many colors as he desires in his card, without 
extra charge for the space. 

Let us tell you why you should give the last 
thought through the means of a card in the Fifth 
Avenue buses, to thousands of buyers whom we 
carry to the shopping district. We can show you 
that we delivered to one department store as many 
as 423,000 passengers in one year. 





<a NRMPP III 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, Jr. 


Advertising Space in the 
Fifth Avenue Buses 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York City qejephone caledonia5-2151 
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Thru Life With a Punster 


H* called his nursery the Infancy 
Division, and drove his family 
wild by cracks like ‘for better or for 
nurse!" Nothing seemed to cure him. 
He spent what he called his School 
Daze at Yale where he called himself 

Yale Bird.” He proposed by asking 
the young lady if she preferred checkers 
When she said 
kissed her. He brought a telephone 
to church on his wedding day, and 
“With this ring, I thee wed,” and 
added with a chuckle “Till Debt do 
He had his name changed 
to Buoy, and announced the first child 
by crying “It’s a Buoy!” He called 
the kid “Life,” the next one “High” 
and the last one He was sen- 
tenced to die by hanging. This de 
lighted him because he said he knew 
the ropes, and wanted to break the 
noose to his wife. As the rope snapped, 
he remarked casually: “Oh Death, 


where is that string!” 


or chess. “chess,” he 


said 


us part.” 


“Pony.” 


After reading the collegiate humor- 
ous magazines one can understand why 


material for publication is called 


“copy.” 
7. 
If somebody can coin another word 


using the syllable “hoo” we will soon 
have another magazine in the field. 


Notre Dame Juggler. 





Harvard Man: “Who knocked on 
the door of my bath house?” 
Attendant: “It was me.”’ 

H. M. (To second H. M.): 


is he trying to say?” 


“What 


Lyre. 





“How did you find the ladies at the 
Prom?” 

“Opened the door marked ‘Ladies’ 
and there they were.” 


—The Ohio Green Goat. 
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COLLEGE PARADE 


Operator: Number, please. 

Drunk (‘7 phone booth) : Number, 
hell; I want my peanuts. 

. 

If Adam came back to earth today 
the only thing he’d recognize would 
be these jokes. 

Northwestern Purple Parrot. 





Two Freshmen 
"Lo, Herman.” 
"Lo, Julius.” 
“This is sure a rotten school, 
it? 


ain’t 


4. 





“Yeah. No spirit.” 

“Nope. No spirit.” 

“None of the guys here know any- 
thing about college spirit.” 

“Nope. The poor boobs.” 

“D’juh hear the rotten cheerin’ at 
the game?” 

“Nope. I didn’t go.” 

“Neither did I.” 

“What's the use, 
spirit.” 

“No spirit.” 

“S'long, Herman.” 

"S'long, Julius.” 

—Cornell Widow. 


there ain’t no 
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“Last one in’s a voigin!” 
—Penn State Froth. 




















HAT’S LIFE for you. People everywhere are catching on to the fact 
that LIFE is going places, doing things, setting a new pace. If this 
is the first copy you’ve seen in some time, read it through care- 

fully and then let your conscience be your guide. We’re all set to 

send it to you for a dollar-and-a-half a year—and we pay the 


amusement tax, 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE! 

















THE MOVIES 


BY HARRY EVANS 


IS department has never claimed 
to be “an influence’ or anything 
else so swell or fancy, but if the 

people who read it regularly (now 
don't be rude) happen to have some- 
thing on their minds, Evans will take 
their messages to Garcia, Fox, Gold- 
wyn, Hays or anybody else who can 
use a good message. Therefore I’m 
warning you, partner, that this here is 
a message. So don’t go grumbling to 
your wife later about the time you 
wasted when you could 
have been doing the cross- 
word puzzles or memoriz- 
ing the gags for your Ro- 
tary speech. 

In a recent issue of LIFE 
I told the good parishion- 
ers about some of my pet 
peeves against the movies, 
and suggested humorously 
(at least I was trying to be 
funny) that they write 
scathing letters concerning 
their particular grievances. 
“Not that it will do you 
any good,” I added, “but 
don’t you like to thumb 
your nose at people occa- 
sionally ?” 

Two days after that issue 
of LiFE appeared on the 
stands, I was surprised to 
receive a stack of these 
“Peeve” letters. The first 
six I opened (and I prom- 
ise you these were not 
handpicked Yowzir, 
shelp me!) were from the 
following people: A dental 
surgeon in Syracuse, N. Y.; 
a Canadian newspaper edi- 
tor; a civil engineer in 
Kansas; a medical special- 
ist in Philadelphia; an 
associate magazine editor 
in Texas; and plain old 
Michael Jackson, of New York City. 

These lads have some interesting 
private quarrels with the film business, 
and I am going to take the liberty of 
listing some of them, with the names 
of the authors: 

H. C. Knight, D.DS., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Dr. Knight declares that his 
main grievance is the obvious lack of 
cooperation between the heads of dif- 
ferent departments in the movies. He 
says you often see a picture that boasts 
names of proved ability in the writing, 
directing, acting and technical depart- 
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ments, and yet the completed film is a 
discredit to every person connected 
with its production. This, he opines, 
can be the result of only one thing: 
lack of coordination and common ob- 
jective. “Therefore, the result of each 
man’s work,” to quote Dr. Knight, “is 
too often comparable to the effect that 
would result if a tailor made a suit of 
clothes for a man he had never seen, 
without knowing whether the gentle- 
man was going to play golf or at- 





The movie star escapes incognito, after a 
personal ap pearance. 


tend the opera.” Step right up and 
get your cigar, Doc. You rang the 
bell! 


PAUL GORMLEY, Editor of the 

* Cornwall Freeholder, Morrisburg, 
Ontario, wants to know, among other 
things, “whyin’ell all types of phono- 
graphs in the movies sound like sym- 
phony orchestras? For instance,” he 
specifies, “in the R.K.O. film, West- 
ward Passage, Ann Harding and her 
boy friend go in an old roadside inn, 
find an ancient phonograph with the 


old scratchy-type sound reproducer, 
turn it on, and the most marvelous 
tone swells forth out of the old wreck.” 
Mr. Gormley then adds, “And try to 
get one of those innkeepers to let you 
in for the night once they have closed 
the place and shut the windows.’ Now 
Paul, you mustn’t let your personal 
experiences make you bitter toward the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

Bob Ireland, Resident Engineer, 
State Highway Commission, Kingman, 
Kansas: 1. “Why do producers think 
they have to have a sound effect every 
time somebody fills a glass with water 
(in Kansas) or something else (in 

New York) ? If they can- 
not reproduce the noise, 
and I'll say they can’t, why 
not hire a small boy to sit 
in the front row with a 
pitcher and glass and let 
him do the trick. Or why 
do it at all? I prefer noise- 
less liquors in preference 
to the talkie result which 
sounds like the death rattle 
of a worn out Xylophone.” 
2. “Why do engineers— 
Civil, Mining, Construc- 
tion or what have you— 
always wear riding pants, 
boots and trick hats? 
They've worn them so 
much in the movies that 
recent graduate engineers 
are beginning to believe it, 
and, in extreme cases, even 
dress that way.” 

Arthur Coleman, Asso- 
ciate Editor, Holland's 
Magazine, Dallas, Texas, 
takes a crack at the boners 
that are pulled in sup- 
posedly authentic wild ani- 
mal films and reminds 
Hollywood that: 

“Water Buffalo are not 
domesticated in Sumatra. 
(Rango)” 

“Young orang-outans do 
not hang around their par- 

and if they did they certainly 
papas. 


ents... 
wouldn't pick out their 
(Rango)” 

“Cobras are not found in African 
rubber regions. (The Letter)” 

“How in Sam Hill can a man stage 
a three-round bout with a lion without 
getting a sign of a scratch? (Tarzan)” 

“A Hippopotamus is a vegetarian, 
so why shoot the poor beasts? (Tar- 
zan)” 

“And why not shoot the person who 
was responsible for the release of such 
an atrocity as Ingagi.” 
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sani Double check on that last one, 
elows Arthur! 
eck,” S . - 
ry to REDERICK i SMITH, M.D., 
t you 1737 Chestnut St., Philadel phia, 
losed wants better two-reel comedies, and de- 
Now plores the tripe that is being palmed 
sonal off as humor. He can forgive the movies 
d the for putting out a terrible feature length 
film occasionally, but sees no reason 
meer, why the short comedies shouldn’t be 
man. much better than they are. 
hink Michael Jackson, New York City, 
very says, “I don’t expect much from LIFE 
water (Hey, cut it out Mike!) but just once 
(in before I die I would like to go to the 
can- movies and see: 
oise. “A dam that doesn’t burst . . . a boss 
why who can look at his stenographer’s legs 
0 Sit without forgetting his wife and kid- 
th a dies . . . a cullud genti’men who isn’t 
1 let afraid of ghosts . . . a housemaid who 
why can give straight answers to the district 
Oise- attorney ... Monroe Owsley cold soher 
rence and winning the gal . a female 
thich French peasant who can keep her 
rattle shoulder straps from slipping . . . a 
yne.” race in which the horse wins by more 
°TS- than a neck . . . an elderly Southern 
truc- gentleman who isn’t a Colonel . . . a 
ou haunted house in which the furniture 
ants. is not covered . . . and a newsreel with- 
rats? out bad puns. If I ever see any of these 
- things, Mr. Buck can tie me up in a 
that blue ribbon and bring me back alive.” 
neers They're all good, Mike, but that last 
ve it. one touches my heart. And I'll make a 
even bargain with you. The next time we 
are shown an armless man writing or 
4550: shaving with his toes, and the “Radio 
ind’s Voice of the Newsreels” says, ‘“That’s 
exas. what I’d call some feet. Oh, Oh!” ... 
ners let's you and me agree to take off a 
sup- shoe apiece and heave it right through 
ani- the screen where we think it will crown 
inds the “Radio Voice of the Newsreels, 
Unreeling for So-and-So’s Audiences 
not the Latest and Most Interesting News 
atra. Events of the Day. Here we go!” 
O. K. Mike? O. K. 
s do 
par- ELL, there you are Mr. Producer. 
uinly This introduces you to six of your 
pas. customers drawn right out of the hat. 
Do you still claim that the average 
‘ican movie fan is twelve years old between 
the ears? After you 
tage read this article I 
hout don’t see how you'll 
n)” have a leg left to 
ian. stand on — unless 
T ar- you consider the 
writer. 
whe The above state- 
mach ments, Mr. Pro- 





ducer, are the opin- 

















AN IMPORTANT MEMBER 
OF YOUR FAMILY 





TueEtelephone is something more 
than an instrument to carry your 
voice across the miles. It is a 
most important member of your 
family. 

Faithfully, constantly, cheer- 
fully it serves you. Keeps you in 
touch with friends. Stands guard- 
ian over your home. Helps to 
put more pleasure and achieve- 
ment into life and living. And 
does it all so capably. 

When you are moving, you 
keep your telephone in the old 
home until the last van has gone 
and you place the key in the lock 
for the final turn. You arrange 
in advance to have a telephone 
ready at the new address so there 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


ions of my friends, and my friends’ 
opinions are my opinions. 
Want to make anything out of it? 
J 


(Pictures marked [x] not suitable for 


children.) 


RECOMMENDED— 


Movie Crazy—Because . . . Harold Lloyd's 
humor is, as always, clean, intelligent, and 
highly amusing. 


(x) Srrance InNtERLUpE—Because... You 
might not have seen the recommendation in 
last month’s issue—and no adult should 
miss it. 


AND 


will be no break in your contact 
with the world. 

When a young couple starts 
housekeeping. When there is ill- 
When some- 
body goes away. When distances 


ness in the home. 


are great. When emergencies 
arise. On all of these occasions 


the telephone earns its right to 
family membership. . 

Day or night, any part of the 
telephone company’s army of 
skilled workers, intricate equip- 
ment, and millions of miles of 
wire is at your command. It is 
the Bell System’s constant en- 
deavor to make the telephone 
worth more and more to every 
subscriber. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Love Me Tonicut—Because . . . Chevalier 
is surrounded by an excellent cast, good 
tunes, swell lyrics, ingenious photography 


and Mamoulian’s splendid direction. 


HorsereaTHers—Because .. . It is one long 
howl—if you like the Marx Brothers. 


(x) Devi. aANp THE Deep—Because .. . 
Charles Laughton, the English actor, gives 
a really distinguished performance; the sub- 
marine sequences are thrilling; Gary Cooper 
is good; and Tallulah Bankhead finally gets 
a suitable réle. 


(x) Lire Becins—Because ... It gives a 
good, if some lugubrious, picture of a 
maternity hospital. 
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THE THEATRE 


++ More Reporter-at-Large Notes on the New Season 


ITH the new season now al- 

most a month under way, thea- 

tregoers are beginning to scan 
the playbills and ask themselves the 
same old questions: How many flops 
will there be this season? How many 
successes? Will there ever be a highly 
active, exciting season in the American 
theatre? And why not? 

Well—why not? Glancing over the 
promised list of productions, some of 
which we will see this month, we find 
the usual number of gambles, but we 
find, too, some exciting vehicles we 
can look forward to with a certain 
amount of anticipation. It makes our 
old heart beat a little bit faster. Not 
much, it’s true, but a /stzle. 

We await, for example, 
with some interest the re- 
turn of Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory Theatre 
after a year’s absence. 
Liliom, a revival, will be 
her first production, in 
which we will see Miss 
Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut in their origi- 
nal roles. This is something 
that few of us will want to 
miss, 

The second offering of 
the Fourteenth Street sub- 
scription group wili be 
Dear Jane, by Eleanor 
Holmes Hinckley, a play 
based on the life of Jane 
Austin. Josephine Hutch- 
inson will play the title 
role. Later in the season an 
adaptation of Alice 
Wonderland made by Miss 
Le Gallienne and Florida 
Friebus will be given, with 
Miss Hutchinson playing 
Alice, and Leona Roberts, 
Miss Le Gallienne, Mr. 
Schildkraut and Walter 
Beck as the other princi- 
pals. A special musical score for this 
production has been written by Richard 
Addinsell, and the costumes will be 
copies of the Tenniel drawings. If that 
isn't a rare morsel for Lewis Carroll 


lovers, we Miss Our guess. 


THER scheduled activities we can 
look forward to with no little 


excitement are: 

. . . The arrival of the Irish players 
from Dublin who will appear in New 
York on October 17th for a month’s 
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engagement. During this time they will 
offer plays to be selected from the 
works of Sean O’Casey, T. C. Murray, 
Lady Gregory, John M. Synge, Len- 
nox Robinson, and William Butler 
Yeats. The latter they hope to bring 
to America to say a word or two to 
their audience. 

. .« The Theatre Guild’s The Good 
Earth, by Pearl S. Buck, and John 
Howard Lawson's The Pure in Heart. 
We've mentioned these before but we 
want to emphasize them. 

.. . Design for Living, a comedy by 
and with Noel Coward; and the Lunts, 
and possibly Alexander Woollcott, in 
the leading roles. The author describes 





“We had her fourteen years and she died an old maid, so you 


can imagine what. 1 went through.” 


the play as “a comedy about three 
people who love each other very 
much.” That, plus the fascinating trio, 
makes it an event we're going to find 
it hard to wait for. February is too late, 
Mr. Coward; make it sooner. 

... Sam Harris’ production of Din- 
ner at Eight, the new drama by George 
Kaufman and Edna Ferber. This prom- 
ises to be one of the most eagerly 
awaited openings, and is scheduled to 
come to the Music Box Theatre Octo- 
ber 11th. It is hinted that this may be 

















one of the bitterest of the authors’ 
works; this should attract more than 
one New Yorker who relishes the sharp 
word cleverly said. 

. . . Gilbert Miller seems to have 
drawn almost entirely from the Euro- 
pean stage for his offerings here. He 
will probably present Sidney Howard's 
adaptation of Rene Fauchois’ comedy, 
Prenez Garde a la Peinture, and Otto 
Indig’s The Bride of Torozko, which, 
with Helen Hayes, will come to town 
in January. 

; Peggy Fears’ production of 
Nona, by Gladys Unger, will give us 
the exotic Lenore Ulric again, a pleas- 
ing anticipation, no matter what the 
play. 

. . . In the musical comedy field we 
find the most appealing to be Flying 
Colors, the work of Howard Dietz and 
Arthur Schwartz whose 
Band Wagon kept us gay 
more than once last season. 

. . « Other doings which 
keep us on the look-out for 
good theatre include the 
activities of Arthur Beck- 
hard whose Another Lan- 
guage, a belated opening 
last spring, promises to 
make him one of the most 
active producers of the new 
season. 

. Love Story, by S.N. 
Behrmann; When Ladies 
Meet, by Rachel Crothers, 
and a new drama by Sophie 
Treadwell, who wrote the 
poignant Machinal, round 
out our hopes for the 1932- 
95 Season, 


HAT there will be 

born plays yet un- 
thought of by their authors, 
we are certain; and that 
some few of these will be 
good is possible. But all 
that our New York audi- 
ence can be certain and 
comfortable about are these 
productions which are in 
the hands of veteran playwrights and 
actors whose past performances have 
given us reason to believe in their ex- 
cellent craftsmanship. We can_ still 
hope for the obscure genius who will 
yet make the American Theatre a vital, 
alive thing; but in the meantime let's 
watch the playwrights we have. 

If you by any chance refer to this 
page six months from now, it might 
be interesting to check up on all of 
these scheduled productions ; quite pos- 
sibly some of them will never see an 














lan 








however, we hope the producers stick 
to schedule. —H. R. C. 





To October 
HE gaudy summer covers 
Are now removed again. 
The drapes are pressed, 
The house redressed 
From living room to den. 
We store the screens in attics 
And to the cellar stroil 
To figure out 
The yearly bout 
Of furnace versus coal. 


The moving vans are moving 
All day without surcease. 
‘Tis said in town 
That rents are down— 
So move—and break your lease! 
Your vase from Uncle Henry, 
Your clock from Cousin Dan 
Come cracked and crashed, 
Forever smashed, 
From Kelly’s moving van. 


The world becomes more formal. 

We “dine’—we do not eat. 
We weigh our votes 
While camphored coats 

Are smelled upon the street. 
So here’s a toast to autumn, 

As legal as it’s hale. 
Let’s drink her down 
With good old brown 

October ginger ale! 

—Arthur L. Lippmann. 
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“Hey, you—stay back there until these 
school kids get across!” 
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opening. For the sake of the Theatre, | 











It’s a pleasant life 


At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Carefree and comfortable. 
Everything at hand, nothing is urgent. One pleasant 
day follows another. A ride on the beach, perhaps — 
or in a rolling chair. A game of squash. A little 
browsing in the library. Shuffleboard or ping-pong. 
Golf. Long hours in the sun on the Ocean Deck with 
the sea at your feet. 

The ocean air puts zest in the game of relaxation. 
. - - Whipping appetites to an even keener apprecia- 

tion of the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall cuisine. Assuring 
deep, untroubled sleep at night. You'll find your stay 
at Chalfonte or Haddon Hall a healthful and a pleasant 
interlude. We will be glad to send you information. 
Lowest rates in years. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


A TL_AN THI C © 1T Y¥ 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








Ideally located on Fifth 
Avenue at the entrance 
to Central Park, The 
Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza offer the highest 
standards of hospitality 
... everything to make 
your visit an enjoyable 








one. 






Reservations for the 
NATIONAL HOTEL of CUBA 
may be made of the 
PLAZA and SAVOY-PLAZA 
New York 
The COPLEY-PLAZA, Boston 
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BOOK MARKS 


By Idwal Jones 


IVE trumpet-blasts and an acco- 
lade to Mynheer. The praise its 
not too incontinent, I hope, for 
Van Loon’s Geography.” Nor am I 
a prophet, but I shall be surprised if his 
cosmic historiography won't astonish 


this generation Winwood 
Reade’s sadder “Martyrdom of Man” 
did their grandfathers. 

To label it geography, and let it go 
at that, is just Van Loon’s Dutch 
humor. It is cosmogony with 


just as 


Schnapps, easy-going, wise 
and loaded down to the 
Plimsoll with data on 
volcanoes, jack-rabbits, des- 


line 


erts, hoplites, Mongols, rise- 
and-fall of the 
knocking-off of Kings, wars, 
and other facts appertaining 
to the race termed human. 

I doubt that Van Loon 
will write an abler book than 


Empires, 


this. It is, for one thing, an 
astonishing feat in narration, 
for it drums up an excite- 
ment in the reader that flags 
not The 
knowledge is sound, is inter- 
woven with the style—the 
classic English of the Hux- 
ley-Kingsley sort-—but, thank 
Heaven, not so pedagogic. 


for a moment. 


Geography is deep stuff. 
one of the 
definition of 
a lake in which 


It reminds 
Brahmanic 
philosophy 
a child can wade and ele- 





phants drown. 

Van Loon is not dogmatic. 
He shows wherein geogra- 
phy has influenced mankind, 
but what a puzzling lot they 
are, on the whole. The bit 
on the Greeks is a gem of interpreta- 
tion; no less are the digressions on the 
Arabs and Mr. De Valera’s co-citizens, 
both rather inexplicable, even to a 
Dutch professor. 

This is a ‘‘step-up”” book. The mental 
age of a normal youth of seventeen 
after reading it is likely to be around 
thirty-five, although adults who should 
be that old mentally are around thir- 
teen, I am informed. Van Loon’s col- 
ored drawings are both scrumptious 
and a little frightening. 

The jacket that Simon & Schuster 
have put on will likely fool you; it 
is really a map, a Van Loon map, in 


pretty inks. 


AUL COHEN-PORTHEIM turns 

out to be not only dilettante and 
artist but a sage. Adequate proof of 
this is in “The Discovery of Europe”, 
published by Dutton. The Fordian age 
is over. The tumult and the shouting 
have died, America has withdrawn, so 
has Europe; gone back to the soil and 
the primitive virtues. 

Just like, I suppose, old Clemenceau 
going back to the Vendee and its genius 
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He probably was hopped up when he 
made these goofy drawings, but the 
prose is sur-realism, epigrammatic and 
Guillaume Appollinaire. Longmans 
publish it. 

There are some good anecdotes of 
Proust, ideas on glory and art, praise 
to opiates and self. Cocteau tells of a 
levee to the Prince of Wales, who 
stood shy, miserable and bored. The 
Ambassador hurled Cocteau at his 
head, and Jean asked him questions to 
put him at ease and show they were 
really equals. 

How, asks Cocteau, could De 
Quincey go to opera after smoking 
opium? Because, M_’sieu, 
Thomas didn’t hit the pipe, 
he drank laudanum, almost 
half a pint at a gulp. De- 
plorable, yes, but what a 
prose style he had! 

If you are a crank on 
travel stuff, you must allow 
me to recommend you “‘Fili- 
busters in Barbary’ by 
Wyndham Lewis. McBride 
is the publisher. The ‘Apes 
of God” man, instead of 
trundling his brutal, Joycean 
armored-tank mind over 
Morocco, goes thither to ob- 
serve and have a gorgeous 
time. 

A robustious fellow, all 
eyes and ears, he relates with 
pungency. He tells of no- 
mads, flying sheiks, movie 
actors, French adventurers, 
lost legionnaires and sombre 
old Mohammedans_ who 
keep the fires of Islam burn- 
ing. Masterly writing, this, 
and a book to keep along- 
side Cunninghame Grah- 
am’s ‘“Mogreb-el-Acksa,” if 
you are fortunate to own 








“Good Lord—full dress again tonight?” 


loci, and Santayana retiring to drowse 
in Castile. Internationalism won't do. 
To save herself, Austria must be Aus- 
tria, France must be France, England 
must be, etc. etc. Cohen-Portheim 
writes with affection of the individual 
charm of each land, and he has known 
them all, cherishing their virtues as 
only a creative artist can do. Grand 
writing and a penetration far beyond 
any possessed by 

diplomats. 
“Opium: The 
Diary of an Ad- 
dict,” being by 
Jean Cocteau, isn’t 
what you’d expect. 


that too. 


AN anything be more tiresome 
than a whole lot of complaisant 
women? Not to Monsieur Gerrard, 
evidently, who thinks they justify the 
South Seas, and Bora-Bora in particu- 
lar. That’s where Murnau filmed 
“Tabu” and where Reri came from. 
As everyone should know, the South 
Seas are, of course, charming, but they 
are also melancholy, full of wailing, 
the smell of rancid train-oil, mosqui- 
toes and nostalgic wanderers who wish 
they hadn't come. M. Gerrard is a ro- 
manticist. He chants of a dizain of 
seductions. I parted company with him 
at the second. Biology gets monoton- 
ous, and I am past the adolescent pe- 











Are you off 
to Montreal? 


THE MOUNT ROYAL is a jolly- 
well good place to live... to 
dine... and to dance. There’s 
no better food prepared on the 
continent than the French... 
English and American dishes 
of Chef Marcil Thomas. 


Charles Dornberger and his 
Broadcasting Orchestra have 
made the Dinner and Supper 
Dances the most popular social 
events in town. 


Due to exchange, your Amer- 
ican Dollar buys more of every- 
thing in Canada. Yes, The 
Mount Royal is the greatest 
hotel value in Montreal. 


MODERATE RATES 


$3 and up 
$6 and up 
. $10 and up 


250 Single Rooms . 
250 Double Rooms 
100 Suites 


J. ALDERIC RAYMOND, President 


VERNON G. CARDY, Managing Director 
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tiod, which partly explains why “Is- 
land Girls I Love,” published by Har- 
court, Brace, didn’t much interest me. 
“More Merry-Go-Round,” put out 
by Liveright, is, like its precursor, 
anonymous, but like all sequels has 
| the disadvantage of being less startling. 
| It takes a poke at almost everybody, 
or rather a shot from ambush. The 
Supreme Court doesn’t come off so 
well. The authors are half right, 
though. But Justice Hughes did speed 
up the docket and his framing of the 
| insurance laws should be put down to 
| his credit. 
The Lame Ducks, who have been 
| exposed to satiety, are exposed again. 
| They are funny, these stuffed shirts 
in Washington. But not so funny as 
we who will keep on voting for them. 





HE seventh, and last, of Marcel 

Proust’s series, ““The Past Recap- 
tured,” translated by F. A. Blossom, 
is released by Boni. There are enchant- 
ing and magical passages in it, here 
one says good-bye to the fearsome 
Charlus, and meets again in an epilogue 
all the characters Marcel knew. But 
there is a lot of “‘extra-temporal”’ gib- 


_berish, so you'd better go slow, or 


your reading faculty and wits may 
break down one-third the way. 

Of all the thousands of books on 
the dry law, the most effective and 


| logical and deadly-shooting is M. H. 


Tillitt’s “The Price of Prohibition,” 
issued by Harcourt, Brace. It is a re- 
volver to shoot Prohibitionists with, 
though the critters do have a tough 


_ hide. Meantime, one can but keep on 


drinking and hoping, and wondering 
if we shall ever attain a culture as high 
as that outlined in “A Bacchic Pil- 
grimage.” 

Ernest Peixotto’s survey of the wines 
of France and the jolly customs in- 
volved convinces us that no nation is 
truly civilized unless its cellars are 
held in honor. Scribner's distribute this 
exhilarating work. 








“Hey, waiter—I lost my fork!” 
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for All 


Parties! 


AST your vote for Ingram’s and you 

pick the COOLEST of all shaving 
creams! Jar and Tube are running mates 
on the Cool Shave ticket. From Pole to 
Poll, you can’t find a more soothing 
lather than Ingram’s! 

It’s cool, cool, cool! Pick the jar or 
the tube, whichever suits your taste. The 
jat saves you money; the tube’s mighty 
handy. But both are identical inside! 

Into every jar and every tube we put 
three special constituents. They make the 
cream cool, They make it act on your 
face like a shaving cream, a lotion and a 
skin tonic combined! 

Get Ingram’s today. That way you'll 
get your first cool shave tomorrow morn- 
ing. But if you think you can afford to 
wait, send in this coupon and a 2¢ stamp 
for ten Cool shaves! 





BrisToL-Myers Co., Dept. E-102 

110 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 
I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves. 
I enclose a 2-cent stamp 


Name 
Street 
City ae 








______— Stave 
















ART LINES 


E RECENTLY reported 

our interesting interview 
with “A Hundred Years of 
Art History’’ in the persons 
of the two Maurers. As usual 
one thing leads to another, and 
when the other day we were 
told that Mr. Bourgeois, an art dealer of New York, was 
just rounding out his family’s first one hundred years of art 
dealing, we decided to complete our story with his angle 
on the subject. 

It is commonly thought that the art dealer as a middle- 
man has existed as long as the art of picture painting itself. 
Thus it is not without interest to learn from Mr. Bourgeois that 
Galleries specializing in the sale of paintings and sculpture 
appeared only towards the close of the nineteenth century. 
Previously their places were taken by antique shops which 
handled antiques principally and paintings as a side line. 

For that matter, museums as we know them today also are 
of relatively recent date. They probably grew out of the 
princely “‘wardrobes” of Renaissance times, when it was 
the custom to hang next to the pieces of armour which 
served as wall decorations the portraits of the noblemen who 
wore them. Perhaps the first mention of a Curio cabinet as 
such occurs in Albrecht Duerer’s diary (of the early six- 
teenth century). He tells of his visit to the “cabinet” of 
Katherine of Austria which contained, besides a mass of 
ethnographic curiosities, a number of tricky clocks, statuettes 
of bronze and ivory, fancy furniture, walking canes, and, 
finally, some twenty paintings. This inventory, by the way, 
accurately describes the stock of Grandfather Bourgeois’ 
shop in nineteenth century Cologne. 


HE development of art history and aesthetics as a 

science, around the middle of the last century, changed 
the collecting of art from a hobby into a study relating to 
the history of past civilizations. But it also made art collect- 
ing a highly profitable and speculative venture. The prices 
of the works of certain masters reached, with their coming 
into vogue, fabulously high figures (a Rembrandt or Frans 
Hals which sold for five or six hundred dollars at the middle 
of the century brought almost one hundred times as much 
in the nineties, and Gothic paintings reached five figures 
after being treated as worthless for centuries). It goes with- 
out saying that, under these circumstances, fakers of old- 
master paintings sprang up like mushrooms. Men like 
Rohrich, for instance, who painted more Lucas 
Cranachs than old Cranach himself, belonged 
to a brotherhood which came to cause many 
a sleepless night to both dealers and museum 
directors. 

Collectors who ordinarily had but little ex- 
perience in telling chaff from wheat soon 
began to insist upon documentary proof of 
the origin of every painting they bought, but 
only to evoke another evil—that of the 
forged certificate. This uncertainty on the 
part of the collector reached such proportions 

(Next page, please) 
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STYLE LINES 


. .. Extremities for Fall 


HE latest convenience in 

peck-easy attire is a smug 
little bonnet by Bergdorf 
Goodman. It’s corking! When 
secking entree to any three- 
step-down hole-in-the-door, 
merely let the lingering left 
eye wander nonchalantly through the porous-knit monocle 
and you're as good as in. Then, too, it’s an excellent number 
for one-eye napping. 

The crown is of soft black felt, banded and bordered in 
strips of the same, while the veil, tucked under the border, 
is a permanent fixture. It may, of course, be worn tossed 
back when both eyes require ventilation or Autumn com- 
plexions warrant. 

In an effort to prevent debs and ex-debs from being a 
sight to make stags sore, Helena Rubinstein goes to work 
rehabilitating misused visages. With styles of the season 
so sweet-sixteenish and last summer's raw-hide so popular, 
it would seem almost incredible that anyone could do much 
to help the R. F. C. (Reconstruction of Facial Catastrophes) . 
However, Helena’s home course purports to give the hur- 
ried go-by to squint lines, over-extended sunburn and polka 
dot freckles. 

Cleansing comes first, with Pasteurized Bleaching Cream. 
Having thus, in a few fell swoops, removed the tan that 
required a whole summer to acquire, one throws back the 
ears and dives head-first into Beautifying Skinfood. And 
how a hungry skin can eat! You should meet my uncle! 


As a chaser, the treatment is topped off with Skin Toning | 


Lotion. 


ETTING the eyes wander from roof to basement, one 
now comes upon hose trick enough to cause the 
tattooed lady to institute suit for infringements or some- 
thing. The Prints of Ipswich and all the little printseses 
will play swell havoc with the underpinables from now on. 
The yen for small allover dress prints and fabrics has 
precipitated a partnership in the field of hosiery. There is 
printed hose designed to match tweed and woolen day- 
time wear. Fanciful ones for the evening. To wit, a spider- 
web, lifted bodily, serves as the entangling motive for a 
fine tracery on dress-up hosiery. Decorative printed clocks 
on plain monotone stockings lend others that special-occa- 
sion look. 

The daytime designs are chock-full of slight-of-leg magic. 
For those of John Heldish architecture, there 
are designs in small squares and tweeds that 
create an illusion of the fatted calf. For those 
with Steinway tendencies, there are long nar- 
row vertical diamonds that take inches off the 
circumference without benefit of diet. True 
enough, printed hose will prove a real boon 
to cityettes. Who can tell but that spots and 
splashes and shoe shine smudges are other 
than parts of the general scheme of things? 
And what's more, the printed designs are 
fast colors, affected neither by wash lady nor 
sunlight. Taking a turn at the other extremi- 
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Sguissp SHAVING CREAM is not “just an- 
other shaving cream.” And the surest 
proof is that most men, after trying 
Squibb’s, usually use it all the time. 

For in two definite ways, Squibb’s in- 
creases the comfort and ease of shaving. 
It contains a balm that helps the razor 
glide smoothly without rasp or pull. 
And a special ingredient supplies oils 
essential to the comfort of the skin, 
leaving your face remarkably soothed 
and supple. E 

Ask your druggist for a free trial tube 
or send 10c for a generous guest-size 
tube to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Squibb 
Building, New York. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 


When writing to advertisers, please 
mention LIFE 





, CUISINE.... 
LONGCHAMPS 
PREEMINENCE in 


Cuisine is the natural, nec- 





essary result of serving only 
the finest. Quality..at prices 
that demand approval. 





NEW YORK CITY 
423 Madison Avenue 19-21 West 57th Street 
Bet. 48th & 49th Streets Near Fifth Avenue 
1015-17 Madison Ave., Bet. 78th & 79th Sts. 
40 East 49th Street 28 West 58th Street 
Bet. Madison & Vanderbilt Aves. off Fifth Ave. 
55 Fifth Avenue, North-east Cor. 12th St. 
Al R L are open daily including 


Sundays and all Holidays for Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Afternoon Tea and Dinner from 7.00 A.M. to 11P.M. 














ties, we clasp the hand with the velvet 
touch. Mark Cross holds out his sleek 
Sleeknit, a knitted velvet hand shoe 
as soft as a baby seal and pliant as 
the very skin itself. Black, wine and 
dark brown are in perfect taste. Long 
before the ice freezes in the wash 
pitcher such gloves as these will be 
itching many a feminine palm. Who 
says girls don’t get all the velvet? 


—S. A. L. 


ART LINES 
(From page 42) 
that when, in 1869, a charter for the 
foundation of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um was sought, the newspapers thought 
it their duty to warn the public not to 
donate money towards this institution, 
because, as they expressed it, this money 
would be squandered on the purchase 
of fake antiques and bad prints. 
Parallel with this evolution in the 
business of collecting came, also, a 
change in the function of the museum. 
The museum has come to be today a 
public institution and not merely a 
dignified show place of art. If it is to 


| fulfill its true vocation it must take 


its place among those other public in- 
stitutions which promote culture and 
educate the people for a better under- 
standing of their own emotional lives. 


rr our opinion there is hardly an- 
other gallery in America which up- 
holds so well the public ideal of what 
a museum should be, as the Museum 
of Modern Art. Those who come to 
New York in the near future should 
under no circumstances omit a visit 
to this museum where they will find a 
show which is about the most informa- 
tive and intelligently arranged of all 
the shows we have seen here or abroad. 

The development of contemporary 


| styles is clearly illustrated by a rich 


variety of good examples from the 


| brushes of outstanding artists. Very 


concisely written footnotes and actual 
examples of Negro sculpture show the 
sources of cubism and call attention to 
the different influences in some artists’ 
work. This show (at last) considers 
the layman too, and should find popu- 
lar approval. 

It will also be highly interesting to 


observe the contrasts in the conception 
of artists of different nationalities, when 
they express themselves in basically the 
same style. You will find paintings of 


American, Swiss, German, Belgian, 
French and Mexican artists of about the 


same talent and time grouped together 
on the main floor. 


—Gene Lux. 






{ Tennis Fans: } 


Sun 


can Kill your 
Hair 






a is good for you, but bad for 
your hair! Sun bakes it, makes it 
lusterless; water saps its oil. 

Halt this havoc! Take the 60-second 
workout with Vitalis. Massage its pure 
vegetable oils into your parched scalp, 
| and your hair will be healthy, handsome 
—alive! 

50 seconds of rubbing, 10 seconds of 
combing with Vitalis, and your hair will 
look thick—and it will stay in place. Take 
the Vitalis workout before and after you 
face the hair-parching summer sun! 


the 60-Second Workout 


) 


am 
Y 
@ The 60-second 


workout: a brisk 
rub with Vitalis! 


Vitalis 


KEEPS HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 





@ Vitalis and massage 
keep hair safe under 
the summer sun! 


Ask Your Barber 


The barber knows what's 
what about hair. He Aas to. 
Ask dim about Vitalis! 
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C4 
NO. 1 HORIZONTAL 5. A weighty measure (Abbr.). 
6. Descended rapidly. 


A rascal, a swindler, and a 
6. A faithful dog. 


10. You'll find this dull. 



































This is found only in water. 
8. A fawning subject. 





. Wild parties. 
. The last thing in college life. 


11. These always stand back of California. 


12. Verb forms. 
13. This man has no bright side. 


14. Where locks aren’t used for protection. 


15. All strung up. 

18. What flour comes from. 

21. The licker ma used to favor. 

23. A rat that gets into clothing. 

25. The things sailors follow. 

26. A slip of conduct. 

29. This usually comes with a bill. 

31. The last thing in a plumber’s mind. 
34. What lessons are supposed to be. 

36. What Roosevelt isn’t giving Hoove: 
37. To rail at. 

38. It's bad when these slip in the winter 
40. The way most gangsters wind up. 
42. Swell things. 

44. What kings are usually sent. 

. A man who goes to the dogs. 

48. To deal out. 

53. This goes a little further. 

54. A sign of the future. 

55. The chief thing in smelling. 


56. A place for poorly groomed women. 


59. An alleged commencement. 
61. No one has ever made this right yet. 
A confusion of types. 


NO. 2 HORIZONTAL 


1. It'll be a bad year for these. 
4, This will get the votes in Nov. 


8. The Literary Digest claims most Ameri- 


cans want this. 
11. No person can live and not do this. 
13. This is what a Dry is to a Wet. 
14. Singers and bees do this. 
15. Much Beer (Abbr.). 


17. The kind of men you find in Holly- 


wood. 
19. An old German boat. 
20. They do this to everything we like. 
21. This gives us the news (Abbr.). 





































































































































































































11. The end of most summer trips. NO. 2 

13. This will get you down 

14. These open late in September. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
16. Found by itself. 

17. A big rush. 

19. An open house 11 12 15 iq 
20. These are smacked frequently. 
22. This always gets into print. 
23. A high spot in cash. lite. is 16 wv 16 19 20 21 
24. Early form of gate receipts. 
25. One adept at the shell game. Zz 235 24 25 26 27 

7. The man who has the use of things. 
28. Germany's present state. 

30. Undesirable outlets. 28 29 30 31 

32. Half slow. 

33. Violent seizures. 

35. The way to get kick in a punch. SZ 3s 34 ss 

37. State on the Atlantic seaboard (Abbr.). 

39. The great fathers of Rome. so 37 138 39 140 
41. An elegant walk. 

13. The king of violins. 

iS. A sore covering. 41 42 45 
17. This draws up faces quickly. 

19. Up and beyond. 
50. A reversed hearing process. a4 45 46 
51. The volume of weight. 
52. The lowest extremity of mankind. 
53. The head of a class. a 
57. Sometimes found for gotten. 
58. Interpreters of the East. 48 [49 [50 51 52 |18S3 154 
60. Something you get for not having. 
62. Where most of the money seems to be. 
63. Small beer in the plural. SS 56 37 $8 so 
64. The beginning of garden parties. 

} 
65. Hot flats. to 61 62 GS A rz 
NO. 1 VERTICAL it “7 cB mS) FO 

1. The chief points of religion. 

2. A water carrier. 

3. The thing every imitator has done. 7 72 7 

i. This follows the veins. 
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MONTCLAIR: 


LEXINGTON AVE., 49th to 50th STS. 
NEW YORK 


Outside Rooms 
Each Room with BATH 
Each Room with RADIO 


Single Rooms from $3.00 a Day | 








Double Rooms from $4.00 
Attractive Rates by the Month | | 


American Home Cooking Served in a 
Notable Restaurant 


Short walking distance 
from Grand Central and B. & O. 
Motor Coach Station. | 
Ten minutes by taxi from Penn Station. 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 

















When writing to advertisers, please 
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CORNS 


RELIEF in ONE MINUTE! 





Quickly Removes Corns 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads end pain of corns 
and sore toes instantly. These thin, sooth- 
ing, healing, protective pads also remove 
the cause —shoe friction and pressure; 
prevent blisters; make new or tight shoes 
easy on the feet. Use Dr.Scholl’s Zino-pads 
with the Medicated Disks, included at no 
extra cost, and you'll be rid of corns in 48 
hours! At all drug and shoe stores, 


Dl Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the ™ pain is gone! 
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33. 


36. 
37. Even Cleopatra was stung by this. 
39. 
41. 


42. 


. This is sometimes wild. 
. The sign that makes an oyster O. K. 
. Feminine Name. 


INA dwn 


. If your radio is fitted for direct cur- 


4. Royal Society of Woolgatherers ( Abbr. ). 
. Hawaiian pond. 
. Feminine name made famous by Eddie 


. The measure of a printer. 
. They promise us beer, too. 
. Short for temper or tempest. 

4. Egg’s breakfast mate. | 
- Not complete without a foot rest. 
. Sweet when it comes from Vermont; 


28. A kind of apple. 
. A fold-up in dress goods. 


. % Blue 
. Term applied to lamps, noses, and | 


plants. 
This person is met by the husband's 


friends. 


Sweetheart, cat, dog or hobby. 


He walks more than a mile for a camel. 

Mother of a kid. 

This is the beginning of hokum and 
honesty. 


rent this will not do (Abbr.). 





Leonard. 


7. Hooter. 
. The depression will soon be this. 
. To endow or invest (not in stocks or 


bonds). 


. This makes bureau drawers stick. 
. A State not represented by Heflin. | 
. Swim, sink or shout (Abbr.). 

. These open and shut people. | 
. By way of. 

. Pertaining to. 

. The 18th Amendment was going to| 


wipe this guy out but he’s still with us. 


3. Compass point. 

. Many say either but this is O. K. 

. A face, dish, or half man and half horse. | 
. A beverage not made from tea leaves. 
. Before. 

. It’s nearly over now. | 
. Neither wet nor dry. | 


. Alone. 
NO. 2 VERTICAL 
. They promise us beer (two words). | 
. You in Old English. 
State. 
. From. 


. This name suits man or woman. 
. Life without if. 
. This may be procured from the baker 


or the bottle. 


city variety not so sweet. 


. Some go on this; others use it to make 


a hit. 


21. Everything. 


. They never should do this with our 


constitution. 


25. These happen every November. 
26. 
7. Bakers Union (Abbr.). 

. Beer and lager. 

4, Irish dish. 

. Fresh children do this easily. 

. April is noted for these. 

. Male youngster. 

. A kind of noise. 
. Famous product of Mr. Bass of England. 
. A great Continent (Abbr.). 

. Theory. 

. All varieties (Abbr.). 

. Spanish River. 

56. 
. Leok about you and what do you do? 
2. By this sign you will know Yale. 

. The sign that theatre managers love to 


Nuts come from here (Abbr.). 


Wear your hat in here. 


show. 


. He takes orders from 33 Horizontal. 
67. This divides 


Europe from America 


(Abbr. ). 


. Evening Song (Abbr.). 
. Half of 9 Vertical. 
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off-season for 


® THERE is no 
In autumn there is a rush for 
Paris. Everybody goes there. The shops 
are filled with new fashions. The theaters 


France. 


and concert halls come to life. There’s 
racing at Chantilly. There’s the automo- 
bile show. ... Paris is gay in autumn. 


® And in the picturesque country- 
side, there are scores of delightful trips to 
take. The peasants are busy with their 
harvests. Grapes are ripe in the rolling 
vineyards of Beaune and Bordeaux. Quaint 
festivals are held as the year’s vintage is 
pressed and bottled. There’s golf and 
swimming at Biarritz. ... France is active 
all the year ’round. 


® So if you wish to enjoy France’s 
autumn activity, let an authorized travel 
agent book you on the French Line. That 
will start your experience 3000 miles ear- 
lier . . . a luxurious crossing on France- 
Afloat . . . a warm, gracious introduction 
to romantic France. 


® This is the Fall for travel. 
French Line rates are greatly reduced .. . 
but there is no reduction in service and 
comfort. The food is still without its 
equal. English-speaking stewards are cour- 
teous and attentive. Tourist Class is sump- 
tuously enlarged on express liners. . . . 
French Line, 19 State Street, New York, 


Srench Line 


Ile de France, Oct. 1 and 22 © Paris, Oct. 8, 











Nov. 4 © Champlain, Oct. 4 and 29 ¢ Lafayette, 
Sept. 24, Oct. 15 © De Grasse, Oct. I 
and 27 © Rochambeau, Oct. 15, Nov. 19 
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MAILMANIA 


66 ON’T you think your drawings 
D are ridiculous?” writes Mr. 
John Morgan, of Milwaukee. 


“I do and all my friends do. May I 
suggest something? Maybe if you use 
some decent drawings that were not so 
much like child’s art, and were more 
realistic, your jokes would be better 
and funnier and would sell faster.” 


“Excuse me for neglecting my cor 
respondence to you for long time,’ 
writes artist K. Fukumitsu, from Japan. 
“It becomes hotter and hotter day by 
day ‘there, I suppose. How do 
you do now? As for me, noth- 
ing has happened ever since. 
Thank God! I am _ herewith 
sending you my three works. 
Please adopt these cartoons to 
the best of your power. I must 
close this letter here. I am wait- 
ing your answer every mo- 
ment.” 


GENII 


ft] SARG and sculptor 
LEO LENTELLI are re- 
sponsible for this month's cov- 
er, which was photographed in 
color by our demon engravers. 
Sarg made the design and 
Lentelli executed it in clay, after 
which Sarg applied the finish- 
ing colors. The football belongs 
to Alex Taylor, our sporting 
Forty-second Street neighbor 

. TONY BALCOM wants 
to call page 12 Tim Pans... 
ARTHUR LIPPMANN, who 
calls himself President of The 
Popular-Priced Poetry Corpora- 


a 


tion, has a new letterhead that 

lists his products as follows: 
“Epics—Ballads—Salads, Madrigals 
Roundelays—Mayonnaise, Cold Dog- 
gerel—Hot Doggerel, Blank Verse- 
Rank Verse; Special rates on poems 
for births, marriages, hangings, etc.” 
At the bottom is a photograph of 
his “Pittsburgh Pentameter Plant. 
Capacity: 8,000 pairs of pents per 
hour.”” Mr. Lippmann rates P. Bysshe 
Shelley as his Vice-Pres. . . . That 


phoney ten-dollar bill that ED 
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SUCH IS LIFE! 


GRAHAM returned to his bank was 
promptly snatched by the teller, dis- 
claimed by the bank officials, and 
turned over to some department or 
other, sans payment . WINSOR 
McCAY, creator of the “Little Nemo” 
cartoons in the Buster Brown era, and 
vivid editorial cartoonist for the past 
twenty-five years, claims he sold his 
first drawings to LIFE and used the 
money for his West to East invasion 
of New York. . . The annual ‘“‘Silver- 
mine Sillies” featured a JOHN (Tin- 
types) HARKINS skit entitled: No 
Nudes is Good Nudes. .. Phew! ... 
MARGE is sore at us for telling you 
she spent the summer in Ocean City, 
N. J. “Why didn’t you have me sum- 
mering at a more stylish place?” she 








Tony Sarg is known best for his life-like marionettes, 
one of which he is operating here—with all ten fingers 


and his mouth full of strings. 


writes. “What will my public think?” 
.. . PROFESSOR WILLIAMS, navi- 
gator of QUEERESPONDENCE, pe- 
rused more than 3,000 questions last 
month and hopes he won't see any 
more duplications (but he probably 
will) of the following: Has anybody 
ever talked back to a speed cop—Has 


anyone ever given directions without 


saying “You can’t miss it’—Did you 
ever see a newsreel that didn’t contain 





a horse race. . . Our Ear-to-the-ground 
department reports that the name of 
the next President will contain the 
letters R and V; that the second and 
third letters will be O; and the fifth 
letter will be E.. . 


APPLAUSE 


HE perfect New York weather 

this summer. . . H. I. PHILLIPS 
in The Sun: “Automobiles that stop- 
ped on a dime last year are now stop- 
ping on a nickel” WALTER 
WINCHELL'S informative Monday 
morning columns in The Mirror. . 
VANITY FAIR'S photographs. . . The 
WEARE HOLBROOK—STUART 
HAY combination in the Sunday 
Herald-Tribune. . . The story of the 
three golfers in Montreal. One of them 
bet his companions he could declare a 
quart of Scotch at the border 
and get away with it. His 
friends each put up ten dollars 
and the man purchased a hot 
water bottle, filled it with 
Scotch, and tucked it inside the 
front of his shirt. When they 
got to the border, our friend 
declared the liquor. ‘“Where is 
it?” demanded the inspector. 
“Right here,” replied the golf- 
er, patting the lower part of his 
vest significantly. He won the 
twenty. . . 


PEEVES 


ALTER WINCHELL’'S 
slow Saturday columns 
of “things he never knew 'til 
now”... People who have no 
idea what we print but expect 
to sell us stuff anyway... 
The blurbs for (Hearst’s) Cos- 
mopolitan in the editorial col- 
umns of Hearst papers. Look: 
“Emil Ludwig . . . publishes 
an article on Stalin .. . in the 
September number of COS- 
MOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
. . Many that read Ludwig's 
article in COSMOPOLITAN MAGA- 
ZINE will read with amazement... . 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE is to 
be congratulated .. .” And again, the 
same week: ‘These pictures (Hoover 
and Roosevelt) are reproduced, with 
permission of the COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE.” Etc., etc. . . . Other- 
wise this month finds us in a pretty 
good mood. 
—The Editors. 
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A CLUB HOTEL in 
EAST the fashionable Sutton 

Place District. 

Sincte Rooms 


$12.50 weekly up 





| 2-Room Suites 
| $20 weekly up 
| Swiamrnc Poot Free 


| Wickersham 2-3940 


The SUTTON 


New York City 








BITTERS for 
Better Taste! 


To ginger ale . 
Abbott’s Bitters adds 
that certain something ! / 
. It’s the indispen- 
sable ingredient for / 
good mixing. Tonic... 
flavor ... appetizer! 


PRICE: 
Send 25¢ in 
stamps for 5c 
bottle. Address 
Dept. L-10, 
P. O. Box 44, 



















THAT 


IMPULSE! 


LIFE, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription for cne year at 


4: $1.50 (Canadian and Foreign $2.10). 


———— = 
Street___ . ——— 


City. ——————_— 




















LIFE’'S FRESH AIR FUND 
(Acknowledgments continued 
from page 31) 


Anonymous, C. B., New York..... . 10.00 
Mrs. Lyman H. Treadway, Cleve- 

i a a 100.00 
Mrs. C. W. Thorn, Ridley Park, 
Tai. eusssiacnibtauhabilsaaishdadasinalpabuamanvitiaisoddtans 10.00 

Miss Mary Killgore, Windsor, 
aS | Se 10.00 
Mrs. Robert Killgore, Windsor, 
Bice EE ecensticiennninsin 10.00 


Ada M. Moseley, Summit, N. J. 5.00 
Annie C. Crosby, Anacortes, Wash. 5.00 
Mrs. Harry B. Russell, So. Dart- 

OR, BN: aisnrcnshinrctntecsvanninnieni 
Louise Ferrell, Buffalo, N. Y......... 5.00 


10.00 | 





Rensselaerville Summer Children.... 10.00 
Madeleine Brandeis, Hollywood, 

A iascceitscialccni uniemnegabcelacsachlaciaainidaaniac 5.00 | 
Miss Helen G. Ponfield, Denver.... 1.00 | 
Mr. & Mrs. P. H. Wilks, New 

NE NN ita scihecnneis 50 
Lee W. Sagers, Chicago.................. 3.00 
Fc Big BR sertienncienssinnsiens 5.00 | 
Mrs. H. D. Wise, Princeton, N. J. 10.00 | 
Bes ie, I sicibcisetenisonsinsisirionienens 20.00 
George W. Reily, Harrisburg, Pa. 10.00 
Mrs. Frederick George, Water- 

I TN 25.00 
Hall Adams, New Rochelle............ 20.00 
“In Memory of Bob”.................00+- 2.00 
Miss S. D. Griffith, New York....... 20.00 | 
F. G. Ward, Bloomfield, N. J..... 5.00 
Isabel T. Tyler, Philadelphia........ 25.00 
Mrs. Rexford Swain, Lockport, 

SEL: ck: tcprascasibaanininaeisialinnanpeeniciia 2.00 


Samuel Wallace,. Dunkirk, N. 7. 5.00 
Mrs. J. H. Tuttle, Glen Head, L. I. 10.00 


TOTAL $18,577.75 
e 

Ina Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 
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SEPTEMBER SOLUTIONS 











Eases the Journey 


back to Health 


VICHY 


CELESTINS 


long known to the 
medical profession, 
is extensively pre- 
scribed in stomach 
and liver affections. 


This natural alkaline 
mineral water from 
the Spring at Vichy, 
France, the famous 
health resort, is ob- 
tainable from your 
druggist or grocer. 


American Agency of French Vichy, Inc. 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 
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CP 
Hotel Lorecte 
Fifth Avenue at 61st Sireet 
NEW YORK 
ates 
Choice Suites 
or 
Single Rooms 








FOR THE SEASON 
Batt Rooms anp Dintnc Rooms 
are available for large or 
small affairs 
hee 
A Famous Restaurant 


CHARLES Pierre, Managing Director 
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Ohic ed. ale 


tells about 


the REFORM of 


Aunt 

kmmy “” 
Husband 
\ 








_— EMMY was born in the spring of 
1890, makin’ her thirty-five year old 
this comin’ Halloween. She has a fascinatin’ 
personality and irresistible smile, and yet 
there come a time when her husband lost 
his temper. One day he got so mad at her 
that she hit him with a vacuum cleaner and 
sent him back to his old man, 

Repentin’ in a moment of weakness, she 
admitted him to the house again. Well sir, 
in spite of the interested neighbors, it worked 
out all right, and I’ll tell you why. When 
her husband gits quarrelsome now Aunt 
Emmy feeds him a couple of little chocolate 
tablets. And I would say, jest offhand, there 


ain’t a happier couple in forty mile. 


Che 


Many a good soul gets a reputation for being a grouch 
—when something else is to blame for it. You can’t 
expect an ‘‘irresistible smile’’ in a person whose sys- 
tem is clogged with intestinal poisons. 

The poisons of constipation will poison dispositions 
as well as bodies, 

Those ‘‘little chocolate tablets’’ —called Ex-Lax— 
are the pleasant, modern way of cleaning the intes- 
tines of poison-laden waste. 

Ex-Lax is so delightful to take that children just 
l-o-v-e it. It’s safe, gentle and effective for young 
and old. Ask your doctor. 

Your druggist not only sells Ex-Lax—he recom- 


mends it! roc, 25§c, soc. 


Keep “‘regular’’ with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 


Mail this coupon to Ex-Lax, Inc., P.O. Box 170, ,,- 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. W102 
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QUEERESPONDENCE 
Conducted by Professor Gurney Williams 





First Prize Winner 


D EAR Prof: Did you ever hear of a person who after reading the sign THIS 
STORE CLOSED actually refrained from grasping and shaking the door 
knob?—Margery Milton, Amarillo, Texas. 

Dear Margery: It would be expecting too much of human nature to think any 
one could resist this temptation. An unknown man in Germantown, Pa., once 
fought against it for an hour in front of a closed jewelry store but at length, 
with a low cry of rage at his own weakness, he rattled the door knob until the 
watchman came out and shot him. Better stay away from closed shops. 

e 
Second Prize Winner 

Dear Prof: Has an Italian fruit dealer ever had the slightest idea, even after 
tapping and thumping a melon, whether it was good or p-tr-d?—L. B: R. Barker, 
]r., Bournedale, Mass. 

Dear L. B. R.: No; it’s just an old Italian custom. A conscientious dealer 
named Tony Paggioli of Cleveland once grew cantaloupes with zippers on them 
but this plan failed because customers objected to the mutilated appearance of 
the fruit. Tony, in disgust, went back to poking his thumbs into green cantaloupes 
and saying, ‘Nisa melon.” 





. 
Third Prize Winner 

Dear Prof: Has any one ever solved the problem of what to do with the torn 
movie stubs the doorman insists upon handing back to you?—Marion G. Davis, 
New York City. 

Dear Marion: There are several uses for ticket stubs if they are pasted to- 
gether to form a strip. (1) The strip may be used to measure the contents of a 
gas tank, (2) smeared with glue and hung up to catch flies, or (3) run over by 
a lawn mower and converted into confetti. A New Yorker named Smedley Smeef 
once pasted together two stubs and went to a $2 movie in Times Square. The 
doorman accepted the fake ticket and then punched Smeef in the nose. 


Fourth and Fifth Prizes 

Dear Prof: Did a bell hop in a hotel ever find the man he was paging?— 
Cadwallader Evans, Il, Waverly, Pa. 

Dear Cadwallader: No, principally because the whole system of hotel paging 
is phoney, like the stork legend, Santa Claus, and prosperity. The idea started 
years ago in Atlantic City when an enterprising hotel proprietor conceived the 
idea of having a page boy call out distinguished names like President McKinley, 
His Majesty the King of England, etc. The custom was widely imitated but has 
degenerated to such an extent that page boys now cry: “Calling Mr. Gimmitch, 
Mr. Gnyaaaph, Mr. Foozttk—!’’ Naturally they never find anybody. 

e 

Dear Prof: Are restaurant “home-made” pies ever made in a home?—H. M. 
Bolks, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dear Bolks: Strictly speaking, no. Mr. Femur Luce of Reading, Pa., had the 
crust to start making pies in a gigantic factory and call them home-made, but 
because he lives in an apartment on the third floor of the factory, nobody has 
been able to disprove his statement. You can see what we're up against. 

. 
E A QUEERESPONDENT! This department will pay twenty dollars in prizes each 
month for the best questions received from readers. There are no rules—all you have 
to do is write your questions on a postcard or sheet of paper and send them to Prof. G. 
Williams, Lire, 60 East 42nd St., New York. 
The best questions received before the 20th of each month will be eligible for that 


month’s competition; those received after that date will be considered for the following 
month’s contest. The winning questions will be answered in this department, and prizes 


will be awarded as follows: ‘ 


For the best question $10 
Second prize $5 
Third prize $ 3 
Fourth and fifth prizes, each $1 


Read this month's QUEERESPONDENCE and then send in your questions. Send in as 
many as you like—at any time. Try to find some questions the Professor can’t answer! 
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Look at that picture. 


people ... the car! Everything 
looks so natural. So lifelike! You 
get the feeling of real people 
...+ having a lot of fun, It just 
“gets to you!” 

Everyone is talking about the 
De Soto color advertisements 
which have recently appeared 


in this campaign. The _ plates 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION, 205 WEST 


Color Ads 


39TH STREET, NEW YORK 










were made by Powers! We were 
called upon because we’ve been 
studying color photography. . . 
working with it for a long time. 
We have an expert camera-man. 
A new process for direct color- 
engraving. Complete facilities 
for fine four-color work of any 
type. Call Powers. Pennsylvania 
6-0600. 








